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The White Rabbit would have had no fears of the Duchess if his suit 
had been strengthened with SYDDO, the original hair interlining which, 
for the last fifty-six years, has been keeping hard-worked suits in shape. 
Well-singed, well-shrunk and economical, SYDDO has a large range 
available to suit every quality and weight of material. Springability is 
the need and SYDDO is the name. 



the shape of things to stay 
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Bare essentials 

rpo the traditionally grumpy British character, the great drawback 
L of life must be the fact that all bad things come to an end. 

And no doubt our melancholy population will find grounds for 
grievance in the reports that the textile world at last promises to 
churn its way back to the normal. But to the more cheery among 
us the news that clothing buyers in the United States are opening 
their purses again comes as distinct encouragement. 

The world of commerce has always taken its lead from the richest 
nation in industry: the present business recession voiced its first 
rumblings in America and past depressions, during the period since 
the United States first became the world’s richest country, have 
invariably centred their initial interest on God’s Own Country. 
However unfortunate this may be for Americans, there is always 
the balancing advantage that the return to normalcy invariably starts 
there too. And a world struggling through the present hard times 
may well feel relieved that the United States is feeling a swift influx 
of returning confidence. 

In Britain, also, we are not without a sign or two. Even tailors 
grudgingly admit that things are slightly better though they qualify 
the expression with an insistence that anything would be better than 
the last few months. Vague as the encouragement might be, the 
optimists cling happily to the fact that people are at least visiting 
the shop now before they decide that they cannot afford any new 
clothes—and it makes a pleasant change to see a face that doesn't 
belong to an employee. It should be a perennial source of cheer 
to the dealer in clothing that there is a law against going naked— 
and that sooner or later the customer must shuffle in in his swiftly 
deteriorating rags and make some sartorial arrangement concern¬ 
ing. at least, bare essentials. 

The woollen merchants, too, feel that things are better. There is 
a distinct ripple of interest—and though ripples seldom go deeper 
than the surface, it suggests that the great buying strike is about 
to be broken. 

On the whole, the season’s business has been bad—but at present 
it is pointed out that things are a little better than they are usually 
at this time of the year—though again there is the qualification that 
business being done now is merely business that should have been 
done months ago. As the cloth industry’s “ Wool Record ” 
succinctly puts it: “The general complaint is not only that most 
customers are buying late, but also that they are buying little; the 
saving grace just now being, of course, that they are buying some¬ 
thing.” 

It may be that the trend is the result of a decision by the public, 
and through the public to the retailer and the wholesaler, that the 
price of wool has sagged as far as is likely. The recent London 
wool sales saw percentage advances on all types affecting the cloth 
used by the normal bespoke tailor, and though the recent decision 
by the Argentine government to release their accumulated wool 
surplus to the market may have some effect upon world prices there 
can be no doubt that wool has definitely found a firmer footing 
following the mad climb and comparatively absurd descent of the 
last couple of years. 

Certainly it has been reiterated enough in the last few months by 
industrial spokesmen that cloth prices have sagged to the limit 
where materials can be bought in a reasonably settled economy. 
Noticeable reductions beyond present prices might be produced, but 
probably only by a period of commercial anarchy; and before the 
retailer calls for the manufacturer and wholesaler to slash their 
overheads and margins further, he should carefully examine his own 
eye for superfluous beams. 

However unplanned it may have been, the present recession has 
been the result of the public refusing to buy goods that had soared 
in price beyond their ken. Prices have come down now and the 
logical result is that the public is, however warily, beginning to 
purchase once more. Tailors can at last venture a wry smile upon 
their careworn features without feeling, for once, that the laugh is on 
them. 
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AROUND THE TOWN 


r PHERE are some interesting 
-*• museum pieces to be seen at the 
shop of Messrs. Peacock and Co., at 
5. Cork Street. W.l. Mr. Guggen¬ 
heim, whose property they are. will 
proudly show you the various gar- 
rrenls which were made for him in the 
years 1907 to 1912. 

The most unusual garment in the 
collection is the frock overcoat which 
is shown at the head of the page. 
Made up in material supplied by Stan- 
den and Co., it is now 45 years old 
and has a surprisingly fashionable 
appearance. Newest exhibit Mr. Gug¬ 
genheim had to show me was a black 
dress overcoat made of featherweight 
real Vicuna. A recent addition to his 
wardrobe, that onlv dates back to 
1924. 

Among the other garments which 
Mr. Guggenheim has unearthed are 
two morning coats (both 1912 vintage), 
and an assortment of fine fancy 
waistcoats. 

Square dealers 

TRUCKED away discreetly on the 
1 top floor of a building just off 
Cavendish Square are the premises of 
Messrs. Ayerst and Dale. The busi¬ 
ness is now carried on by E. J. Vincent 
whom 1 saw- last week when I called 
in at 37. Margaret Street. W.l. 

Mr. Vincent, who does all the cut¬ 
ting, joined Ayerst and Dale in 1945 
at which time the 20th anniversary 


Picture shows the 
1907 1-rock Over 
coat. Velvet is used 
for the collar and 
piping on the turn- 
hack culls. Right 

and striped 

' oi ilic him wa«, 

being celebrated. 
With hint now he 
has C. H. North, 
who runs the tailor¬ 
ing side of the con¬ 
cern. 

Court, Naval, 
Military. Civil, 
— Sporting and 
Ladies' tailors, be¬ 
tween them they 
will tackle anything 
which a tailor 
might be asked to 
do, including al- 
teiations and work 
on a cut, make and 
trim basis. They 
are realistic about 
the present dol¬ 
drums and do not 
believe in dis¬ 
couraging business 
of any sort. And 
for their more normal work they have 
a definite policy which is expressed 
concisely' in the firm’s motto A 
square deal ”—a deal in which, they 
insist, the tailor must be included. 

Mr. Vincent explained to me some 
of the cardinal principles upon which 
the business is run. Unlike many 
firms in that part of London. Ayerst 
and Dale do not profess a style of the 
house. Instead, they undertake to do 
well whatever a customer may happen 
to want. ” We don’t try to channel a 
customer's ideas about style,” said Mr. 
Vincent. “The tailor’s business, as I 
see it, is to give the customer what 
he asks for. Some time in the early 
1930’s I had to make an overcoat for 
cne of my customers. He told me 
exactly what he wanted and, person¬ 
ally, I would as soon have worn a bell 
tent, but I made it just as he speci¬ 
fied. When it was finished he was 
very pleased and asked my opinion. 
I told him that I thought it was an 
abortion. But good relations con¬ 
tinued — although I expressed my 
opinion frankly, my customer got 
what he wanted. In matters of style, 
everything is too relative to leave any 
place for hard-and-fast rules.” 

As part of their “ square deal ” 
oolicy. Ayerst and Dale observe cer¬ 
tain strict rules. One of these is that 
a customer shall never be persuaded 
into anything. No attempt is ever 
made to influence him to choose a 
** second best ” if they do not have 
the material he wishes for in stock. 


And when he has chosen something, 
he is able to see exactly what it will 
cost him, for it is another rule ot the 
establishment that the cost of a *mt 
is shown on the ticket of each bale ot 
cloth the actual cost and the lax 
being shown separately. 

Mi. Vincent has strong views about 
the financial side of tailoring. Not 
onlv should the tailor have his cost¬ 
ings worked out accurately so that 
the customer knows what a suit in 
ans particular material will cost him 
before he orders it, but the customer, 
he says, should be prepared to pay on 
delivery of the suit satisfactorily 
completed. 

The old idea that it is somehow im¬ 
polite to mention money to a customer 
is out of date, he thinks. Gone are 
the days when a woollen merchant 
would stock a tailor’s shop with cloth 
and let him pay for it as and when he 
used it, and gone are the days when 
the indefinite credit system was a 
reasonable way of conducting busi¬ 
ness. Mr. Vincent starts off on the 
right footing by letting his customer 
know what he will have to pay for 
the suit he is ordering—and from 
there, he explained, prompt payment 
follows quite naturally. In money 
matters, according to Mr. Vincent, the 
important thing is to make customers 
realise that it does. 

Extra measure 

The Ayerst and Dale order book 
carries exact specifications concerning 
the details chosen for a suit, including 
buttons and the size of pockets—if 
the customer happens to have his own 
ideas about that. All the usual mea¬ 
sures are there too, of course, with 
the measure from the nape of the 
neck to the ground in addition. Cut¬ 
ting is done on the modified block 
system. 

Recent style experiments include the 
use of a jacket material for the lapels 
and pocket jetting of a contrasting 
waistcoat as part of a suit. (The 
Tailor and Cutter featured this idea 
in Other People’s Jackets on June 20.) 
They also made a cloth waistcoat and 
added a velvet collar to it so as to 
see how it would look. It looked 
good enough for a large Regent Street 
firm to decide to sell it, and Ayerst 
and Dale were given an order to make 
them for this firm as a result. 

As I was preparing to leave, a for¬ 
mer member of the editorial staff of 
The Tailor and Cutter walked in for 
a fitting. They were making a suit 
for him, and that seemed as good an 
advertisement for the firm as any, for 
the standards of this magazine have 
never been unexacting. 

Starveling 
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US CLOTHING BUSINESS PICKS UP BIG AUTUMN ORDERS 

May herald approach of world normality firmer wool tone 

A 


• ,i, , c reminded British tailors this week that the textile recession was reported in 

WAVE of clothing buying in the l .S. r || ^rald a return to more normal business in other purts of 

America first and news of improvement there may 

for ,uiU for the ^ 

been suffering from n acute lack of orders f ntm receiving 2b pet 

One big manufacturer in New > ork estimates that 
cent, more orders than at this time a year ago. though they are P 

A big New York manufacturer has so far taken a" 

Dacron cloth for manufacture into summer suits and tunout 15,000 suits and 
12.000 pairs of trousers this summer. Next year it hopes to double those 
figures. Three other manufacturers will also have supplies ot Dacron cloth 
for next summer.—British United Press. 

DEVELCO WRANGLE DRAGS ON 

Behind Scenes talks continue says Thorneycroft 

I AM now discussing with the appropriate bodies to see what we can do 
1 about the future of the Council.” said Peter Thorneycroft, President of the 
Board of Trade, in answer to a Commons question lust week about the future 
of the Clothing Industry Development Council. 

This was the only concrete piece of information available at Develco head 
office in Dunraven Street this week. 

In addition, a spokesman told The 
Tailor and Cutter on Tuesday that 
behind-the-scenes negotiations between 

V “ BRAINS TRUST ” at the Hatters’ Convention in Buxton recently suggested 
that tailors might with advantage show hats among their window display 
presentations. It was suggested that hats gave an impression of good dressing 
and could also be a profitable side line. 

Following up the suggestion. Atkinson’s, tailors of St. Peters Square. Man¬ 
chester, produced the window display seen here. They were not disappointed. 

A spokesman of Atkinson and Sons told our correspondent that they had 
been surprised by the sales they had made for hats—and customers coming for a 
cap or hat had been interested, too. on going inside, to find a tailoring establish¬ 
ment. Thus hats introduced new customers not only for hats, but for suits too. 

A " regular ” came to the shop to buy a hat. " I have been buying suits here 
for 20 years,” he said. “ and this is the first time 1 knew you sold hats ! " 

Normally the window is draped with high-class tweeds and worsteds—a 
conventional tailor’s window. 

Sales plunge 


manufacturer* of men’s wear, who have 

R.T.S.A. CALLS FOR 
CONSUMER COUNCIL 

V N association of consumers to put 
* * their point of view to industry 
and to retailers was called for on 
! hurstlav, Julv 31, bv Ronald Scho¬ 
field. Leeds store chief, at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Retail Irad- 
ing-Standards Association, watch-dog 
organisation of retailers and manufac¬ 
turers, 

Mr. Schofield divulged that hi* 
Association had kept in touch with 
various women's organisations about 
cloth labelling and other matters where 
the customer view is important. 
“The time is fast approaching.” 
added Mr. Schofield, “when these 
women’s organisations should get 
together in some kind of completely 
independent consumer council to 
which retailing and Government .ould 
go for information on many matters." 


HAT DISPLAY IS GOOD BUSINESS 

Trade from old customers and from new 


the Board of Trade and the Em¬ 
ployers’ Federation are still known to 
be proceeding. 

Asked if the fact that Parliament’s 
adjournment until October 14 will 
have a further delaying effect on pro¬ 
gress, the Develco spokesman opined 
that it would not matter one way or 
another unless it is decided that new 
legislation is necessary before a new 
Council is created. 


Vacancy advertisements 
Change in Order 

^N Order which has been laid 


before Parliament by the Minister 
of Labour makes it no longer neces¬ 
sary for an employer to include in an 
advertisement for workers a statement 
that applications must be made to an 
Employment Exchange or scheduled 
Employment Agency. The Order 
comes into effect on August 11. 

The new Order allows an advertise¬ 
ment to be prefaced by a statement to 
the effect that the engagement must be 
made through a Local Office or 
scheduled Employment Agency. 

Readers are reminded that the 
Tailor and Cutter Academy is a 
Scheduled Employment Agency for 
the bespoke tailoring trade. 


A LTHOUGH re- 
* cent reports 
suggest that a 
slignt improvement 
is taking place in 
the clothing and 
textile trades, the 
monthly statistics 
of sales and stocks 
for June still re¬ 
flect the recession. 

W.T.A. Secre¬ 
tary, W. T. Caves 
comments. “ Pari 
of the fall, it is 
true, may be due to 
seasonal factors.” 
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NEW SHRINK-PROOF PROCESS DEVELOPED 
No fibre degradation -colour improved 

\ NEW process to render wool unshrinkable has been developed in 
the Research Laboratories of the British Cotton and Wool Dyers 
Ltd., Lower Broughton Road, Salford, Manchester, and is known as the 
•• Lanfix ” process. , , 

The process is said to be greatly superior to the wet chlorination pro¬ 
cess which partly or wholly removes the scales of the wool fibre, whereas 
the " Lanfix ” process does not degrade the fibre in any way. 

Also, wet chlorination tends to create unlevel dyeing; it is possible by 
the new process to treat for anti-shrink and still dye the yarn level. 
Lightweight wool fabrics, too. may be treated without any harmful effects. 
Although the primary object of the process is the shrinkproofing of the 
wool, it also has an appreciable brightening action on the colour. 

“ Lanfix ” is a wet, non- 

N.S.W. : Controls go 


Minister appeals to States 
■Follow our example” 

|>RICK control on clothing and 
* textiles has ended in New South 
Wales. Similar controls have alreadj 
been lifted in South Australia and in 
Western Australia. 

F. J. Finnan. New South Wales 
Minister of Labour and Industry, 
announced the decision at a confer¬ 
ence of Ministers from all States in 
Brisbane. He appealed to the remain¬ 
ing States—Victoria. Queensland and 
Tasmania —to lift their controls. 

The New South Wales Government, 
he said, would closely watch price 
trends and would re-control clothing 
and textiles, or even assume control of 
the products of individual firms, if 
prices rose too high. 


KYNOCH 

of KEITH SCOTLAND 
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for patterns please men¬ 
tion The Tailor & Cutter 
and clearly state type of 
material required, shade, 
and approximate weight. 


chlorine process which can be 
carried out in the ordinary plant 
normally found in a dyehouse 
or finishing works and the pro¬ 
cess is applicable to wool in all 
forms. 

“Edward” Flynn 

r P HOUGH not hitherto famous 
for his dressing, Errol Flynn 
seems to be making a play at get¬ 
ting into next year’s FIRST 
ELEVEN. Here he sports a 
sports coat with an Edwardian 
flavour. Favouring “ straps,” a 
buttoned belt fastening, and 
swelled edges the jacket follows 
the idea of the old Norfolk 
jacket. 

TREASURY*WILL EXAMINE B.T.G. PURTAX PLAN 
Dollar coupon scheme imperfections admitted 

l>ESPOKE TAILORS GUILD secretary A. W. Robbins has succeeded in 
obtaining an admission from the authorities that the Present Personal Exports 
Scheme is “ not quite perfect.” The Guild’s campaign for the recasting of the 
dollar coupon scheme whereby visitors from the North American continent can 
purchase tax-free clothing for their personal use whilst in this country has again 
attracted Treasury attention. 


On Thursday last week Mr. Rob¬ 
bins was invited to discuss the Guild’s 
“ triplicate invoicing ” proposals with 
representatives of the Treasury, the 
Bank of England, the Travel Associa¬ 
tion and H.M. Customs and Excise. 

His contention that the limitations 
of the dollar coupon scheme keep 
many North American tourists away 
from these shores received a sympa¬ 
thetic hearing at last week’s meeting. 
Main fear of the officials seemed to be 
that the Guild scheme might be open 
to abuse. Mr. Robbins said he believed 
that simplification of the present dol¬ 
lar scheme was possible if Government 
officials applied themselves whole¬ 
heartedly to the task. This week he 
received a letter from the Treasury 
acknowledging that there are imper¬ 
fections in the nresent scheme and 
promising. ” Wc shall consider with 
care the points which you made.” 


r PHE RT. 
1 ROBENS, 


Distribution plan 
Po ssible c om m ission 

HON. ALFRED 
M.P., Minister of 
Labour in the Labour Government, 
has suggested the establishment of a 
commission of 12 to 14 people of prac¬ 
tical day to day experience to pro¬ 
duce a plan for a mere efficient and 
economical system of distribution. 

New committee for 
market research 

|>ORDER textile interests have 
formed a small committee of 
M.P.s. employers and employee repre¬ 
sentatives to keep tab on woollen in¬ 
dustry markets and trends. The com¬ 
mittee arose from a conference held 
at Galashiels last week. 
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“CLUMSY” CLOTH LABELLING CHARGES REPEATED BY M.P. 

R.T.S.fl. and trade organisations try to solve deadlock 

n p,p n vp Tnilnr*;’ Guild enauiries to the Board of Trade about the deadlock between manufacturers on one side and 

wr,„cn reply «h,s week. w"o«ked whether Pre„deh. Peter Thorneycrot. w», 

aware of the deadlock and "... as it was hoped that such labelling would partly 
replace Utility quality standards, if he will press the Retail Trading Standards 
Association for an early decision on the matter." C or recti ng her. Henry Strauss. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, said a further ™ L ‘^ tin R the 
British Standards Institution’s appropriate committee would be held to discuss 
comments received about the settling of a draft glossary of wool textile terms. 
Miss Burton then asked the Parliamentary Secretary if he was aware that in 
the annual report of the Retail Trading Standards’ Association the manufacturers 
proposal for labelling wool and wool-mixture cloths was described as clumsy 
Cnd misleading.” " Is he further aware." she continued, that if those proposals 
were adopted it would be legal to describe all rayon cloth as worsted suiting, and 
will he urge the Institution to be quick in making their decision Mr. Strauss 

acknowledged that he was aware of 
the R.T.S.A. case, but that the B.S.I. 
was a perfectly competent body to 
consider the matter. 

Referring to the impasse the 
R.T.S.A. revealed this week that 
counter-proposals have now been sub¬ 
mitted by them to the B.S.I. in com¬ 
pany with eight other trade organisa¬ 
tions, one of which is the B.T.G. 


the Guild 

Wool prices advance 

AT the end of the fourth series of 
-**■ London wool sales, it was esti¬ 
mated that 35,000 bales were bought 
by the home trade with 10,500 bales 
going to the Continent. 

Merinos were generally 10-15 per 
cent, dearer than at the close of the 
May series, an advance which con¬ 
firmed rates ruling in the Australian 
season. Fine crossbreds advanced 
comparably. 


“BODYGRAPH” REVOLUTION IN FITTING 
Great results claimed for felt and photographs 

4 CCORDING to the official organ of the Custom TailorsfT? vears of 
A America, a revolution in fitting mens suits has developed after 32 years ot 
research, in the “ Bodygraph.” invented by Conrad d Angelo, Sicilian-born and 

American^ramed^mas or applied for m all countries except Russia, has 

been bought for France and the French colonies by La Belle Jardiniere, one 
of the leading manufacturers and retailers of men s ready-to- 


wear suits in France. ... . , 

The Bodygraph is a loose-fitting sleeveless jacket made ot 
special felt. The seams are held together loosely by clastic 
threads at the shoulders and along the body. In measuring 
a client for a suit, simple pressure of the tailor’s hands causes 
the Bodygraph to cling to the client’s form, automatically 
creating an exact fit. 

„ . , The elastic stitching is thus stretched 

± air plan to conform to the client’s physique 
4 SCOTTISH and photographically emulsified bands 

1 •» A >i « - of paper are placed over the stitching. 

A highly luminous jet is then thrown 
on these bands to give a photographic 
trace of the client’s measurements. 
The photographic trace is sent to the 
cutting room and is reapplied to a 
paper copy of the Bodygraph. The 
operation takes three and a half 
minutes. 


d u s - 
tries Fair is 
planned for Sept¬ 
ember. 1954, in 
the Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow. The 
Scottish Council 
(Development and 
Industry) are back¬ 
ing the venture 
with support from 
90 per cent, of the 
1949 exhibitors. 
Intention is to 
make this a world¬ 
wide trade fair. 


The amount of fabric used is also 
reduced, it was claimed, from 3.20 
metres to 2.85 metres. Estimating the 
average cost of a metre of cloth at 
2.500 francs the saving effected is 
over 800 francs. 


Deaths of well-known tailors 

r |^HE death has occurred of G. W. Hayes, of Cleckheaton. 
1 Yorkshire. 

Prior to his retirement in 1936, Mr. Hayes, who was 84. 
carried on a successful tailoring business in Cleckheaton for 
26 years, having been apprenticed to Amos Spencer, the third 
generation of the family to carry on the business in 
Cleckheaton. When Mr. Hayes retired the business closed 
down. 

The death has occurred of Arthur Allen, 78, of Camden 
Road, Bridgwater. For many years a tailor in Somerset, 
Mr. Allen leaves a wife, son and daughter. 

The death has also occurred of retired master tailor 
C. Tomlin, of Burgess Hill. Sussex. He served with the Royal 
Navy during the 1914-18 War. 
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Good for Goodwood 

TDFST newt of last week wa* I'M! G<vd*tnHl 
turned out to be the heM turned >*ut 
race meeting lor year*. Thi» may be became 
it wat the firtt Gixxjwcvxl meeting lor a lemg 
time at which the rtigmni Sovereign had 
attended—though the informal atmosphere of 
Goodwood lends itself to smarter slothes This 
may seem paradotical—but there is no doubt 
that in wearing snorts and lounge suits the 
average man allows his individuality to be 
presented to the public eye Mao. although 
the hire services do a sets important fob, there 
is no doubt that most men look best in clothes 
that have actually been made for them. 

The weather, too. was probably assisting A 
few years ago we had to complain about seeing 
a man in the paddock naked to the waist, and 
more recently, we raised a bitter editorial eye¬ 
brow at the fact that a young man in Princess 
Margaret's party so far forgot the deference due 
to a Princess to escort her whilst not wearing a 
tie. Cooler weather and. no doubt, our savage 
strictures seemed this year to have introduced 
a reasonable sartorial discipline to what is one 
of the loveliest race setting' in the world. 



Top right: 
Smart, if 
ortho- 
dox. s.b. 
style photo¬ 
graphed at 
G o odwood 
last week. 


Bottom 
right: Sir 

Laurence 
Olivier with 
d b. vest, 
and s.b. 
jacket with 
d.b lapels 
which roll 
to show top 
b u ttonbolc 
At a garden 
party re¬ 
cently. 


Bottom left: 
At Ascot 
recently a 
jacket with 
un u sua lly 
deep turned 
back cuffs. 

Usually 
cuffs con¬ 
form with 
depth of 
pocket 
flaps Side 
vents, loo. 
arc shorter 
than usual 
with this 
style coat. 




Commons 


Sense 

and otherwise 


r pHERE were some lively textile 
* questions asked and answered in 
the House of Commons last week 
betorc Parliament adjourned for the 


summer recess. 

N. N. Dodds asked the President of 
the Board of Trade the duties of the 
Clothing Industry Development Coun¬ 
cil and received from Peter Thorncy- 
croft the severely official reply: “The 
functions of the Council are specified 
in the Second Schedule to the Clothing 
Industry Development Council Order. 
1949 (S.l. 1949 No. 2124), of which 
I am sending the hon. Member a copy.” 

Unsatisfied, Mr. Dodds approached 
the Dcvclco problem from a different 
angle and asked another question: 

“ Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
of the uncertainty with regard to this 
Council? When is he going to make 
up his mind what he wants them to 
do, as work is badly needed in regard 
to the future of this industry ?” 

Mr. Thorneycroft: “The Question 
asks about the duties of the Council ? 
I am now discussing with the appro¬ 
priate bodies to see what we can do 
about the future of the Council.” 

Mrs. Castle interrupted to enquire: 
“Can the Minister say whether this 
Council is working out a new standard 
for the protection of the consumer to 
take the place of the Utility scheme, 
and. if so, when we are likely to have 
a report?” 

“The British Standards Institution is 
taking the lead in the matter,” declared 
Mr. Thorneycroft. 


XX OPES that Purchase Tax reliefs 
for outsize clothing were finally 
quashed when Chancellor R. A. 
Butler in reply to a question, 
declared: 

*’ This matter has been carefully 
examined with the trade associations 
concerned; but it seems that no work¬ 
able plan, that is not unduly compli¬ 
cated. can be devised for giving higher 
D relief to ‘ outsize ’’ garments; and 
I am afraid I am forced to the con¬ 
clusion that such a refinement on the 
D scheme would not be practicable.” 


r pHE mid-week debate on the econo- 
mic position of the country saw 
the resurrection of last year’s stormiest 
political question with a trade angle. 
Alfred Robens accused the Chancellor 
of having artificially pushed up the 
price of food and caused a recession 
in the textile trade. Mr. Butler hotly 
denied an accusation which popular 
trade opinion had always levelled at 
Dr. Hugh Dalton. 



from 

word 
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( 1 HEMIC Al. warfare 
^ against insects reached 
a new peak oi rehnemc.u 
in Basle, Switzerland, 15 
years ago when research¬ 
ing chemists invented an 
innocent looking white 
powder designed to give 
woollens permanent protection 
wool - eating pests. The 
PERMANENT is used in the broad 
sense usually given to the faster types 
of dyestuffs, i.e. that the chemical 
compound will last for the life of the 
material to which it is applied. 

The well - known measures for 
immunising cloths against moth 
attack consist largely of covering the 
materials with vapour-producing pre¬ 
parations which repel the winged 
female moths and prevent them land¬ 
ing and laying their eggs. Unfor¬ 
tunately these processes are only tem¬ 
porary and the scientists were looking 
for a permanent moth proofer which 
would be fast to light, repeated wash¬ 
ing. milling, acid, alkali, rubbing, hot 
pressing, sea water, perspiration, stov- 
ing. peroxide bleaching, chlorination, 
dry cleaning, weathering and condi¬ 
tions of wear. 

In addition to these properties the 
product should be soluble in water 
and capable of being applied to wool 
fiom an aqueous bath like an ordinary 
dyestuff. 

Available 1940 

After 12 years of research the goal 
was finally reached in February 1939. 
Although available commercially by 
1940 it was at first reserved in this 
country for high priority war goods. 
It was found to be invaluable in pro¬ 
tecting cable insulations of telephone 
equipment, etc., used by the fighting 
services. 

Later it was used for export orders 
and is now available to the home wool- 
textile industry. 

After the war one or two of the 
large exporters adopted the process 
and used it on their high quality cash¬ 
meres and similarly precious cloths 
but. although it is well known in 
America and has been used without 
restriction for some time in the world 
at large, it is not yet very well known 


Moth-proof for ever 

by the British bespoke tailor and his 
customers. Marketed under the name 


customers, 
of " VI it in 1 l ” it is applied to wool 
during the course of manufacture; 
gcnerallv b\ the wool dyei ^and 
finisher. Sole concessionaires in Great 
Britain are the Cieigy C ompany l td., 
of Manchester, who protect the value 
of the Mitin name by testing bio- 
logically patterns supplied by textile 
manufacturers representing their pro¬ 
duction. Anyone can buy Mitin hut 
nobody can supply goods labelled 
“Mothproof Mitin” unless they sign 
a Mitin agreement and observe the 
rules laid down by Geigy for its 
application. 

Mitin is odourless as well as colour¬ 
less and, although a stomach poison 
to clothes moths and Dermestid 
beetles, is absolutely harmless to man. 
Moth larva? placed in equal numbers 
on two adjoining pieces of woollen 
material (see picture bottom left) give 
visible proof of insect intelligence. 
The left hand piece of cloth in both 
of the lower pictures was treated and 
the right hand piece was left untreated. 
The larvae seemed to recognise the 
presence of stomach poison and one 
by one began to evacuate the treated 
cloth to join their happy friends on 
the untreated material. 

Bottom right—the Mitin treated 
material remains undamaged whilst 
the untreated material on the right 
becomes the eating ground for the 

Below: Treated and untreated material after 
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larva? some of which have 
woven themselves protec¬ 
tive tubes of wool libie 
fragments joined together 
with their own silken 
thread. These tubes and 
larva? excrement arc 
often the first visible sign> 
of moth infestation. At this stage, 
however, the damage has been done, 
since the moth larva? has finished eat¬ 
ing and is interested onl\ in building 
a cocoon, becoming a chrysalis and 
eventually an adult moth. 

When there is no alternative meal 
nearby to attract the hungry moth 
larva? they will bite off the ends of 
the Mitin treated wool fibre but die 
as soon as the poison enters their 
stomachs, and before the damage can 
he seen by the naked eye. 

Best customer ? 

Asked whether the bespoke tailor¬ 
ing and woollen merchanting trades 
are using Mitin proofed cloth to any 
great extent a Geigy representative 
admitted that there was opposition to 
Mitin on the grounds that the moth 
is the trade’s best customer. With loss 
of wool due to moth damage valued 
at £12,000.000 annually in Great Bii- 
tain alone there would, at first glance, 
appear to be something in favour of 
the opposition’s point of view. But 
when you really analyse it the argu¬ 
ment does not sound very convincing. 
In the first place moths cause much 
more damage to cloth stocks in shops 
and warehouses than they do to gar¬ 
ments in private wardrobes where 
moth-hating housewives keep watch. 
Fair wear and tear of clothes or per¬ 
haps a cigarette burn can be accepted 
philosophically by most people hut 
when they find that “ the moths have 
got into” an expensive hand tailored 
winter overcoat they see red. It is 
at moments such as these that the 
advantages of buying a cheap ready¬ 
made seem most attractive. 

Finally, can Great Britain in present 
economic circumstances afford to 
remain a Welfare State for moths and 
other wool-eating pests? There is only 
one sane answer to that question. 
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THFO. TAYLOR 


woollen manu¬ 
facturers of Bat- 
ley. Theodore 
Taylor last Sun¬ 
day celebrated 
his one hundred 
and second 
birthday. 

Mr. Taylor 
still attends his 
office and puts 
in a full week’s 
work, and last 
week he visited 
his tailor’s in 
Leeds for a fit¬ 
ting of a new 


suit which he ordered recently 
PDMUND JACKSON, well-known 
men’s and boys’ outfitter of Leeds 
is in St. James's Hospital recovering 
from an injury to his leg caused by 
a fall at his home. An operation has 
been performed. 


Rue Fuad 
1 PROPRIETOR of the tailoring and 
1 outfitting firm of Tilley, Son and 
Price, ot Bath, Sidney W. Price is re¬ 
ported to be progressing satisfactorily 
following a leccnt operation. 

TPAST President of the Bespoke 
1 Tailors Guild, Reginald Arm¬ 
strong has been in hospital for the last 
two weeks recovering from an illness. 
He hopes to be back at his 
firm Thresher and Glcnny Ltd., ot the 
Strand. W.l. soon. 

ACCORDING to Jordan’s Register. 

j'. W. Mogridge (Tailors) Ltd., of 
150a. Station Street. Burton, has been 
registered as a private company. 
Nominal capital—£2.000 in £1 shares. 
Director—F. W. Mogridge of 7. Over- 
dale Road, Derby. 

J AMES BEATTIE, managing direc¬ 
tor of James Beattie Ltd.. Wol¬ 
verhampton, has been appointed a 
Deputy Lieutenant for the County of 
Stafford. 


THE 
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Thousands of Tailor & Cutter Academy Students have risen 

from the ranks to SUCCESSFUL CAREERS 

For over c.ghiy years wc have been training boys and girls, men and women. 10 
Qualify for responsible and well-paid posts as Tailors. Designers and Cutlers. 
Today there is an ever increasing demand for those who have had specialised 
training And in tailoring you have a wide range of opportunities in every town 
in the country. 

SEND FOR THIS ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS NOW 

u tells you why tailoring offers you a prosperous career and ao 
Assured Future. There arc not nearly enough trained cralts- 
mcn to produce the staggering quantities of clothing needed 
py a clothes-hungry world. Therefore take this first step to a 
1 successful career. Write today for a copy of the same booklet 
(hat has helped many thousands of other ambitious men and 
women. It gives full details of Day and Evening Classes in 
Tailoring and Cutting, and also Postal Courses (in Cutting only). r | -- 

BHSHg 
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Hints on 


l^OLLOWlNG our two articles on 
certain aspects of making the 
sleeve sections of different styles of 
Raglan overcoat, the present article 
on the split sleeve will be of interest 
to younger readers 

In this style of Chesterfield over¬ 
coat the shoulder-seam is placed fairly 
high, so that the centre seam of the 
sleeve can be made to run in 
continuation. 

Diagram 1 illustrates the back, and 
it will be seen that the shoulder-seam 
is high, whilst the back pitch is kept 
in the usual position. 

Diagram 2 shows the top section of 
the forepart. The shoulder-seam 
appears to be very low; this is on 
account of the piece that has been 
taken off to make up for the addition 
at back. 

Scye seam 

It is usual for the scye seam to be 
overlapped with the swell stitching 
appearing on the coat part (see Dia¬ 
gram 10). To get this effect one of 
three things must be done with the 
top-half sections of the sleeve. They 
can be cut with inlays at the top; they 
can have pieces of cloth serged on, to 
substitute inlays; they can be cut large 
and high enough in the crow-n to allow 
for taking a larger seam. The last 
plan is adopted here. Whichever 
method is used the purpose is the 
same—to provide material for the 
stitching to “ bed.” 

Diagrams 3 and 4 represent the two 
sections of lop-sleeve, the former be¬ 
ing the back section and the latter the 
front section, where an inlay is added 
down the centre seam. 

An inlay 

It must be remembered that the 
seam overlaps towards the front in 
harmony with the shoulder-seam; for 
this reason the inlay must be left on 
the front section to catch the second 
row of stitching, which forms the 
lapped seam. 

Diagram 5 shows the outline of the 
under-sleeve; this is cut in the usual 
way; an inlay is added at the hindarm 
seam and turn-up at cuff if this is 
required. 

The actual making up of the sleeve 
is not difficult. First of all join the 
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making a split-sleeve Chester 


two top sections by stitching them to¬ 
gether. as illustrated on Diagram 6. 
then turn the back section over so that 
it overlaps the front, and finally make 
a row of stitching about fin. away 
from the edge to form the lapped 
seam, as indicated on Diagram 7. 

This diagram represents the out¬ 
side view of the right top-sleeve joined 
down the centre. The seam is stitched, 
and the forearm is stretched slightly 
in the hollow so that it turns over 
nicely. 


Diagram 8 illustrates the right sleeve 
completely sewn up. Both the centre 
and hindarm scams are stitched; the 
forearm seam is quite plain and 
pressed open, and the botlom edge is 
left open, to be finished in whatever 
style is desired. , , 

Diagram 9 portrays the shoulder 
section of the right back and forepart. 
The seam is made in the usual way, 
then the back is basted over the fore¬ 
part and finally stitched to form a 
lapped scam, the width of stitching 


hang made the same as ihe centre 
seam of sleeve. 

When the sleeve is basted into Ihe 
armhole, the centre seam must be 
arranged to run in line with the 
shouldcr-scam, and for this reason the 
width of stitching in both cases must 
he the same, so that one continuous 
line is obtained. Provision for this is 
made in the cutting, but the two seams 
should he checked before the sleeve 
is finally sewn in. and any little altera¬ 
tion may be made before the final 
stitching is done. 

Main feature 

The main feature of this type of 
garment is the sleeve, which must hang 
nicely, and should also be neatly 
stitched. Details of this arc shown on 
Diagram 10. which illustrates the right 
side of garment, complete with collar 
and sleeve. 

The finish of cuff is a detail and 
should be done according to require¬ 
ments; in this case a gauntlet is made 
and stitched to match the remainder of 
the garment 

What was said about sleeve linings 
in connection with Raglans will 
apply equally here indeed it applies 
to any garment and cannot be stressed 
too much. Care should always be 
taken to ensure that the linings arc 
adequate in the matter of size. 
Lengths and widths must be checked 
so that there is no doubt that sufficient 
“ play ” can be allowed when the 
linings are being sewn in. 

Other styles 

As with the Raglan overcoat, there 
are various different styles of the split- 
sleeve Chesterfield. The example 
illustrated and described here is a very 
popular one; but there is another style 
which has found favour during the 
last 20 years or so—that is the two- 
piece sleeve overcoat. 

This garment resembles the two- 
piece Raglan in certain ways. It is 
cut roomy and the sleeve has an over- 
arm seam and an under-arm seam, 
the former often being swelled and the 
latter left plain and pressed open. The 
two sleeve sections are joined together 
in very much the same way as the 
two portions of the top-sleeve shown 
here. 

There are. of course, other styles of 
cuff. The two discussed in this article 
are pretty general. 
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German report on “Rationalisation’ 


liEFORE discussing the technical 
D ' work of rationalisation, let us 
consider the three main reasons for 
rationalisation and the starting points 
for the beginning of the work. 

1. The working methods in trade arc 
unproductive and therefore the costs 
of wages too high 

2. Exclusively, experienced trades¬ 
men are being employed who also 
have to perform all tne auxiliary work, 
thus again raising the costs of wages. 

3. There is a lack in trade of pro¬ 
perly trained young workmen who are 
able to produce a whole garment with 
the proper care and exactness. In the 
course of a few years this will lead to 
fatal consequences for the trade and 
will prevent its further development. 

Where and how are we to 
rationalise? 

1 . Commercial management. For 
the time being 1 won’t deal with this 
matter, which, although very im¬ 
portant. is a special subject. 

2. Production. 

3. Cutting. 

For rationalisation we must have a 
fixed standard in order to be able to 
judge whether the work is profitable 
or not. Let me explain: If I fix the 
standard of some work, let us say the 
cutting, at 100 points and 1 wish to re¬ 
duce this work to 70 points, I have to 
examine where I can save these 30 
points. Without these standard figures 
it is impossible to ascertain the success 
or failure. 

Another, and a most important, 
condition is the collaboration of an 
excellent expert who superintends, 
arranges and judges the work. Un¬ 
doubtedly. rationalisation has to cope 
with many difficulties, but it paves 
the way for great success. 

Another thing which is necessary is 
perseverance. We all have to pay for 
our experience. And another point: 
throw aside all trade objections and 
traditional discretion. What has been 
good yesterday will be wrong to¬ 
morrow. 

Now let me try to give a practical 
summary about rationalisation. 

Let us start with Production. 

In most cases the first question will 
be. “ How many working hours can I 
save? ” However, the answer to this 
question has to be deferred till the 
end. when we have coped with many 
difficulties. The question which should 
be settled first is this: " How can 1 


attain work of real first quality •’ 
This can be attained by group work. 
(The work for rationalisation in trade 
is group work.) 

As we all know, in every concern 
there are only very few workers, in 
most cases only one worker, whose 
work comes up to our highest expecta¬ 
tions. Compared with this achieve¬ 
ment. all the others make mistakes; 
be it in the work or in the fitting. 
However, mistakes in fitting cost 
working hours for alterations which 
will be considerably reduced by group 
work, although it is impossible to 
estimate the exact number of working 
hours. 


Continuim: our polio of reportins the 
discussions held at the July International 
Con cress of Master Tailors at The Hague, 
vie print here a report on some of the points 
regarding “ Rationalisation " put forward 
by the German delegates to the Congress. 
Further reports on this and other subjects 
will follow in subsequent issues of “The 
Tci'or and Cutter.” Shortage of space 
does not allow us to deal with the vast 
amount of discussion in one issue—but as 
most of the discussions were not neces¬ 
sarily of topical interest only, we will print 
reports of them as space allows. 


A further advantage, although not 
quite so important, is the saving of 
sewing material, because the individual 
worker will always use the same sew¬ 
ing thread; for instance, the selvedge- 
maker only stitching thread, the 
buttonhole-maker only buttonhole 
sewing silk. etc. . . . 

Another important advantage of 
group work is the fact that the pro¬ 
gress of work can be calculated 
exactly, that the dates for trying on 
can be fixed accordingly. From a 
social point of view there is another 
advantage which should not be under¬ 
estimated: all the workers are equally 
employed, although, of course, the 
wages differ. The main workers get 
10 '., above tariff, ordinary workers 
the regular wages, and unskilled 
workers 20' ,, below tariff. The result 
is a saving in wages. 

The use of auxiliary machines 
(stitching machines) has been left out 
of this calculation. 

Regarding the organisation of 
group work, every expert is acquainted 
with the efficiency of his workers. He 
knows, for instance, that one man is 
very good at selvedge work, but bad at 
shoulder work, another one is good at 
sewing, but a bad presser, etc. Now 
we make an exact schedule which 
work is to be done at each piece by 


every individual worker and then we 
start working. The fixing of the exact 
lime in minutes and the help by un¬ 
skilled workers we leave for a later 1 
time. The workers will soon adjust 
themselves to their tasks, and we have 
gained two advantages: higher quality 
and saving of costs for alterations. 

Now we can start with the proper 
work of organisation, the group work. 

Let us begin with the saving of work¬ 
ing hours under best distribution of 
work, based, of course, on conditions 
in Germany. For instance, let us say 
that the working time for a jacket, first 
quality work, all sewn by hand, in¬ 
cluding all the usual extra work, is 
38 to 40 hours. In case of group- 
work it can be 24 hours plus 20“., 
piecework, j.e.. 31 hours. That means 
a saving of 25%. All the same, the 
worker earns 20% more than in case 
of single work. The reason for the 
saving is the correct disposition and 
organisation of the work. It is quite 
obvious that a worker who has to per¬ 
form a certain working operation only 
will do it easier, quicker and better. 

Of course, certain conditions have to 
be fulfilled to make group work a 
success. But of the greatest im¬ 
portance is the principle: 

“ The cutting is individual, but the 
work is always the same.’’ 

This means there must not be 
different working instructions for in¬ 
dividual work pieces. A further prin¬ 
ciple is this: The work is running, the 
worker keeps his place. This saves a 
lot of time. 

However, the success of group work 
depends on one man. who must be of 
a superior type—the foreman. Who is 
to be foreman? The cutter. Who is 
to be cutter? In a proper crafts¬ 
man's concern; the owner! 

This takes us to the problem 
“ cutting.” The cutting is the problem 
of the trade, it is decisive not only for 
the success, but for the existence of 
the trade. It is the field for most 
errors committed in our trade. An 
enormous amount of time is wasted, 
the most expensive man is put in the 
wrong place and performs unproduc¬ 
tive work. In the sphere of cutting 
lies the greatest possibilities for 
rationalisation. In this field more 
savings can be made than by group 
work. Here even the smallest concern 
can work rationally, and here we come 
to the crux of rationalisation; i.e., start 
with yourself! 

Where are we to begin with all 
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these possibilities’ With the tech¬ 
nique.’ With the distribution ot work? 
With a decision as to how many pieces 
the cutter has to work every month ’ 
O, which work has the cutter to per¬ 
form in a rationally working concern ’ 
If we ask: "How many pieces docs 
a cutter work per month? ” You 
will say 20 to 25 piece*. Then 50 
pieces arc, or should be. the average. 
In a concern which works rationally, 
the costs tor cutting are 15% to 20 
of the wages. This figure should 
enable anybody to decide whether the 
cutting in his concern is performed 
rationally or not. 

However, this saving of costs is not 
the decisive factor. What is decisive 
is the fact that every business, be it 
ever so large, wants the master s hand 
to decide about shape and style. 

What are the tasks of the cutter? 
He takes measures, does the trying on 
and checks the models. All the rest 
of his time he uses for managing and 
supervising the work in the workshop. 
All the other work of cutting, such as 
cutting out. adjusting, etc., should be 
done by assistant workers. 

Generally speaking, there should be 
no concern without an assistant cutter, 
because the master's work in the work¬ 
shop is of such great importance and 
necessity that he has not much time 
to spare for cutting. 

We have to work out a generally 
valid rule: 

1. Which work is to be done by the 
cutter and which work by the assistant 
cutter? 

2. A working time has to be fixed 
for every work which is to be per¬ 
formed. 

This is the only way to fix the 
correct time for the cutting. At 
present the usual working time, in 
Germany at least, is 9 to 10 hours, or. 
if done rationally, 4 to 5 hours. In 
the latter case, the costs are further 
reduced by the difference in wages tor 
the assistant cutter. 

If we study again the problem of 
rationalisation we come to the follow¬ 
ing conclusion: 

1. Rationalisation is composed of 
many small items. 

2. There are certain limits to 
rationalisation in the case of highly 
qualified tradesman’s work. 

3. The quality of the work will be 
raised considerably by rationalisation. 

We should consider this fact as the 
most important success of rationalisa¬ 
tion. If. in addition to this, a saving 
of wages amounting to 25",, and a 
saving of cutting costs to the amount 
of 50% is possible, we come to the 
conclusion that the problem of 
rationalisation is the most urgent one 
for the cutter’s trade. 



Other People’s Jackets 


A N export order for a well-known Sudan planter is this week’s 
^ *- jacket which was made by Carr, Son & Woor, 9, Savile Row, 
London, W.l. Made up from fawn-coloured lightweight tropical 
material it is button-three, s.b„ with a back centre vent and jetted side 
pockets. The jacket was made extra long to comply with customer’s 
wishes. 
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\ NARROWER style of trousers 
has firmly established itself 
among well-dressed gentlemen. Some 
examples of the style, which have 
been described as “ pipestems.’ have 
t>een adopted by gentlemen whose 
general build can carry this very nar¬ 
row style of nether wear. However, 
there are some figures with rather 
large thighs, on which extremely nar¬ 
row trousers are not quite the thing. 

Thigh room 

For these a type of trousers must 
be modelled which will combine the 
fashionable narrow appearance with 
the required amount of “ room in 
the thigh region. The draft given 
here is constructed in this way. It 
shows plain bottoms, and tops with a 
waistband and two small pleats. The 
legs have a tapered effect from fork 
to bottom. Side-seams are lapped 

It is true that many relatively nar¬ 
row trousers are made without pleats, 
the thigh sections being cut with a 
certain amount of extra width for a 
figure of the type being dealt with 
here. However, there is the dancer 
of the “ extra ” locating itself at the 
side-seams in the hip region in the 
form of a bulge—and this spoils the 
general appearance of the trousers. 


Narrow Trousers 


The type of pleats indicated m this 
draft will provide the requisite thigh 
" room " in the most effective manner, 
whilst preserving the style lines. 

If desired, the side pleat can be 
eliminated and the front one made a 
little deeper. Whichever style is 
adopted the total pleat amount stated 
should not be increased. 

The system of construction is rela¬ 
tively simple in plan and will be found 
readily adaptable to different sizes. 

Measures: 42 i" side-seam; 31m. 
inside leg; 31” waist; 38 seat, lo 
bottom. 

Scale is i seal measure— 19 . 
Allowance is made in the system for 
i" seams to be taken, with the excep¬ 
tion of the waist darts in the underside 
-these are sewn in the marks. 

Topside 

O is the starting point; square four 
ways, as indicated. 

1 from O is \ scale; 2 from O is 

6 3 from 2 is i scale plus 1"; 4 from 
2 is i". 

5 from O is i inside leg measure 
less 1 j"; square across both ways. 

6 from O is the inside leg measure 
plus £"; square across both ways. 

7 from 6 and 8 from 6 are both i 
bottom. 

Join 7 and 4 to locate 9. 

10 from 5 is the same a§ 9 from 5; 

1 1 from 9 is the same as 2 from 4. 
join 11 through 2 to 12, making 12 
from 2 equal the body rise (Hi") less 
li" for the band. 

13 from 12 is i waist plus li to 
2" for pleats; 13 from 1 is the same 
as 2 to 12. 

14 from 1 is ' 6 scale; complete the 
sule-seam, inside leg-seam and fork 
run as indicated. 

Hollow the bottom 4" at 15. 

A is squared up from O for the 
centre of the front pleat, which has 
lj" net taken out. The centre of 
pleat B. which has i" net taken out, 
is midway back of front pleat and 13. 

Underside 

Describe arc C from 3, pivoting at 

16 from 7 is 1"; 17 from 9 is li". 

18 from 3, on arc C, is 1/12 scale 
plus 1"; shape the inside leg-scam. 

19 is 1/12 scale from 3; 20. squared 
from 2. is i scale plus 1"; join 19 
through 20. 


21, on the line out from 13 and 
squared by line 19-20. is \ waist, plus 
2 i"; square back to 22 and shape the 
seat-seam, giving i" of “spring” at 
22 . 

23 from 14 is I"; 24 from 10 is 
i"; complete the side-seam, also add 
i" of round on the bottom at 25. 

Take two darts, of J" each, out at 
D and E; these are evenly spaced 
between 21 and 22. 

The waistband is 2i" wide and the 
length is i waist measure plus i", plus 
the required extension. 

N. R. Bury 
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^ THE HOUSE FOR 
EVERYTHING THE 
TAILOR USES 

WOOLLENS 

TRIMMINGS 

Alfred Brown & Sons 

77-78 ST. MARTINS LANE LONDON 
Temple Bar 2714 
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DAVIES 
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SPECIALISTS 
^INTERIOR 
& EXTERIOR 
MODERNIZATION 


This very fine shopfront at Fulham was 
designed and constructed by DAVIES for 
Messrs. Town Tailors Ltd., in Serpeggiante 
marble and oak. 


Experts are available at any time to discuss your particular problem. 


A. DAVIES & CO. (Shopfitters) LTD., HORN LANE, LONDON, W.3. Telephone: ACORN 3444 
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yr.MTm** OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 

Travelling Rugs... 

I'm for Ties... t ' 

I'm for Mufflers... 

. . WE'RE ALL FROM 






L ^ ^ * -and still the best. 

i\nOMU^yf€lCnS§ CLASPED HANDBRANDTAILORS CHALK 


(WHOLESALE) LIMITED 

MARKET STREET, GALASHIELS, SCOTLAND 

LONDON OFFICE: 15-17 Maryl.bone Lane. W.^more St.. London. Wl 


, PP the trademark on ev’ery rrayon 

FROM ALL TRIMMING MERCHANTS 



not genuine unless it is stamped 

EVERY YARD ON THE SELVEOGE 

the "SELVYTc loth] l 
THE HOLLINS MILL CO. LIMITED 

5 PORTLAND STREET MANCHESTER \J 



CHESTERMAN’S 
CONSTANTIA 

AILORS 
APES 

Finest Woven. 60" long, divided 
into inches and eighths. 

Only the finest Linen Thread used, 
the weaving, painting, printing and 
fiinshing, entirely carried out by our 
own skilled workpeople.. 

All Chesterman tapes are protected 
by our own paints and varnishes, to 
ensure long life and prevent as 
far as possible SHRINKING and 
STRETCHING. 
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The three checks which are 
shown above, to the right and be¬ 
low, arc from the new bunch of 
District checks which Boutle & 
Drcwctt Ltd., of Warwick Street 
has recently issued. This little bunch 
is made up of a selection of these 
attractive checks, and the three pic¬ 
tured here are (above) Cairngorm, 
(right) Thane of Fife, and (below) 
Strathspey. Each has its very char¬ 
acteristic colouring, the colouring 
which distinguishes it from other 
District checks sharing the same 



The two fabrics in this column 
are each woven in the shepherd 
check design, the colouring of the 
Cairngorm being made up of nig¬ 
ger brown lines in warp and weft 
forming a check, alternating with 
a check in fawn. A big line over¬ 
check in pale orange colouring is 
superimposed; while the Strathspey 
is composed of alternate checks of 
black and rich chocolate brown 
woven with cream. The Thane of 
Fife, woven from a variation of the 
well-known glen check design, has 
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Checks, 
District and 
Over 



222222 

wftfnL 


irown and white as its chief 
•olours, with a line overcheck of 


Wales District check (not illus¬ 
trated) share this glen weave, the 


colouring of the former being 
maroon, white and black, and of 
the latter maroon and white with a 
deep blue overcheck. The Gair- 
loch, one of the brightest checks in 
the bunch, is made in the shepherd 
check pattern and has maroon and 
black checks on a yellow back¬ 


ground. 

w * 




All these District checks are 
18 oz. in weight, and arc soft- 
handling saxony fabrics. 

The fabric in the centre at the 
bottom of this page is from the 
Scottish Islands Tweed Agency 
Ltd., of 26, Elbe Street, Leith, 
Edinburgh, 8. It is a Harris tweed 
in very attractive colouring, a lovely 
shade of blue being woven with 
brown and white. 

Top of this column is one of the 
shadow overcheck cloths from 
Donald Shearer & Co. Ltd., of 9, 
Lower Mosley Street, Manchester. 



The check is produced in the pat¬ 
tern, and not by introducing 
another colour, a device which 
gives a far more subtle “ shadow ** 
effect in the fabric. 

Last fabric is also from Donald 
Shearer, and owns an even more 
shadowy overcheck. In this fabric 
it is another shade and not another 
colour which makes the overcheck. 
The one shown has a dark blue 
background made from black and 
deep blue, the overcheck being in 
fine lines of bright blue. 
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Assessing the fe rn ale 


riTHE so-called foundation garments 
-*■ worn by women at the present time 
arc made in a remarkable number of 
different types and designs. They arc, 
further, made from quite a large variety 
of materials. As this one and the suc¬ 
ceeding articles of this series will be con¬ 
cerned with the effects of such garments 
upon the female figure, it is necessary to 
emphasise the fact that those effects will 
vary according to type, design and 
material of the garments wh ch produce 
them. 

Another and very important considera¬ 
tion will be the actual fit of the foun¬ 
dation garmen.s -and this can vary to 
some extent. Many women arc very 
partiaular about this matter; others are 
relatively careless. Good fitting corsetry 
will have one effect upon the figure it is 
covering; bad fitting corsetry- will have 
another. 

The above observations may appear 
;o be so obvious as to make them almost 
superfluous in an article addressed to 
cutters and fitters of women’s tailored 
clothes. A little thought, however, will 
convince those who trouble to cake it that 
my observations are pertinent enough. If 
tailored clothes are to fit as they should 
fit their construction must be based on 
knowledge not only of the figure they 
are to dress, but on the garments that 
are worn under them. And tha: know¬ 
ledge has to be many-sided. 

There is another aspect of the subject 
to be considered. Quite a number of 
women wear different foundation gar¬ 
ments at different times—and they expect 
their outer clothes to look exactly the 
same over all of them. It is not very 
unusual for women to wear two or three 
foundation garments when they come to 
the tailor to be measured for a suit and 
to wear only one—or none at all—when 
they call later for a fitting. 1 have 
encountered this kind of thing more than 
once in the course of my experience. 

The difficulty 

The difficulty, from the cutter's point 
of view-, is that he docs no; often have 
the opportunity of seeing the type of 
foundation garments his lady customers 
wear. As he takes his measures he may 
be able to form some idea of their type, 
but i: is only an idea. And he has no 
assurance that the particular type will be 
the one madam will favour all the time 
she wears the garments which he is 
engaged in having made for her. 

It seems to me that cutters could save 
themselves quite a lot of perplexity if 
they asked, in a courteous manner, about 
the type of corsetry their customers wear 
or are likely to wear. I venture to say 
that the majority of those customers 
would supply the information without 
evincing either offence or embarrassment. 

Now to the discussion of the three 
figures shown here and the noting of cer¬ 
tain effects produced by foundation gar¬ 
ments. 


f igure 29 is that of a fairly well- 
covered woman whose proportions are 
near enough to the tailor's “ normal.' 
She is wearing a brassiere and a step-in 
girdle. These examples of modern cor¬ 
setry may be made from relatively flexible 
or yielding materials, or thev may be 
made from rather rigid fabrics. The 
brassiere will have adjustable clastic 
straps; the girdle will, very likely, be 
composed largely of nylon elastic. 

The natural bust of this figure is indi¬ 
cated by the dash outline at l, the dol- 
dash line running from that number 
horizontally being the natural bust line. 
Actually, point 1 is situated at the most 
prominent part of the breasts. Adjust¬ 
ment of the “ bra ” has lifted the breasts 
quite appreciably, as will be seen by com¬ 
paring line 1 with line 2. In addition, 
the distance along the slanting line from 


2 to 3 is greater than that along the line 
1 to 3. In other words, there is more 
length from the brassiere “ breast ” 
prominence to the back waist hollow than 
there is from the natural breast promi¬ 
nence to the same position. 

The girdle has produced an alteration 
in shape at the front and back of the 
figure. The abdomen curve has been 
“ reduced,” as will be seen by reference 
to the dash outline at 4; the buttocks 
have been similarly affected, as can be 
seen from the dash outline at 5. The 
dash outlines in each case arc those of 
the natural figure. 

Fig. 30 is a front view of Fig. 29. It 
should be noted that, in addition to the 
raising of the bust already mentioned, the 
figure’s breasts have been moved inwards 
by the sections of the brassiere. The 
natural breasts are indicated by the dash 
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figure (12) 


outlines, the nippks (usually at the most 
prominent part) being denoted by lines 6. 

I he breast prominences have been both 
raised and brought closer together later¬ 
ally by the adjustment of the “bra.” 

The girdle, as well as producing the 
effects already dealt with, has altered the 
contours at the hips of the figure. This 
is clearly illustrated by the dash outlines 
of the natural figure, marked by the 
number 8 on each side of it. 

It does not require a great deal of 
erudite calculation to discover that if 
the woman represented by Figures 29 and 
30 were measured while she was wearing 
her foundation garments, and then mea¬ 
sured without them, two different sets of 
measures would be obtained. When 1 
use the term “ measured " J mean it to 
imply the taking of dimensions at differ¬ 
ent parts of the figure (see Article No. 10 
in The Tailor ami Cutter, dated July 4. 
1952) and not only the standard girth 
measures. 

In Figure 31 I have illustrated a type I 
dealt with earlier in the series. This 
figure has a fleshy development at the 
sides between the armpits and the waist. 
The hips, too, are relatively fleshy—more 
particularly towards the round of the 
buttocks. 


A combination 

The type of foundation garment shown 
on this figure is something of a com¬ 
bination of brassiere and girdle. The 
side and rear portions of the former 
section have the effect of “ reducing ” the 
figure at the fleshy parts mentioned, as 
can be observed by reference to the two 
dash outlines marked by number 9. These 
outlines indicate the natural shape of the 
figure. 

Notice the dash outlines marked by 
numbers 10 and 11. taking particular note 
that the hips of this figure are not sym¬ 
metrical. The lower part of the founda¬ 
tion garment, it will be seen, has the 
effect of producing something approach¬ 
ing symmetry in the hips region. Though 
it is not observable on the figure shown 
from this particular viewpoint, it may 
be assumed that the contours of the but¬ 
tocks have been rendered different from 
their natural state. 

We can gather from the above ele¬ 
mentary observations that corsetry has a 
very definite effect upon the female 
figure, and that measures and shape 
assessments of that figure must be influ¬ 
enced by the effect. It might be said 
that the shape factors are subject to 
considerable “ diiplacement.” 

A. A. White 
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risQ describe credit as an evil without 
I qualification would be loolish. A 
great proportion of the business ol 
the world is carried on under one or 
other credit system and great would 
be the complications and difficulties it 
credit were abolished. Yet the giving 
and taking of credit has probably been 
the root cause of more bespoke tailor¬ 
ing failures than any other, and the 
reason is not far to seek. There is 
nothing wrong with credit as such but 
it becomes an evil when it is abused. 

In this respect it has much in 
common with other aspects of life. 

Iha reason why so many tailors in 
the past have come to disaster is not 
because they gave credit hut because 
they gave uncontrolled credit, or ex¬ 
pressed in another way, because they 
did not control the credit they gave 
but the customer did. 

During the war years and for a 
few years after its conclusion, credit 
in the tailoring trade even though it 
was not completely abolished was re¬ 
duced to an extent that removed much 
of its sting. Money was plentiful and 
in a seller’s market it would have been 
sheer stupidity for a tailor to sell his 
productions on doubtful credit terms 
when they could all be sold for cash. 
It is significant that the financial sta¬ 
bility of the bespoke tailoring trade 
was generally greater during these 
years than in any others since the first 
world war. 

It is therefore a pity, not to men¬ 
tion a cause for alarm, to notice the 
signs indicating that the trade and 
its customers arc returning to the 
bad system in which the latter deter¬ 
mines the length of credit and not 
the former. 

It used to be said, and perhaps still 
is, that credit and the bespoke tailor¬ 
ing trade were inseparable. The ex¬ 
perience of the last few years would 
seem to disprove this belief, but even 
if it be true, where is the rhyme cr 
reason in allowing any customer to 
convert his tailor into the business 
of interest free money-lending for 
periods of time dictated by the cus¬ 
tomer and not the tailor. A business 
run on such lines cannot succeed at 
the best and at the worst will end in 
disaster. What is it that allows such a 
position to develop ? Is it fear of 
losing an order or maybe a customer? 
No honest man really objects to beine 
asked if he intends to pay cash and if 
he says he wants credit to have placed 


before him in a businesslike way a 
businesslike method whereby he can 
obtain the credit for which he is ask¬ 
ing. If he docs and takes his cus¬ 
tom elsewhere the tuilor tan well 
afford to lose such a customer and 
may indeed congratulate himself that 
he has done so rather than harbour 
feelings of regret. 

The terms under which a tailor is 
prepared to give credit should be most 
carefully considered in the light of lus 
own circumstances for he and not the 
customer is the best judge as to the 
extent to which his own financial 
resources permit the giving of credit 
hut once a decision has been arrived 
at they should nol be varied lor indi 
vidual cases and it is up to the tailor 
to see that the conditions are complied 
with. 

Nor is that all. The paying by cash 
as well as by credit is very much a 
matter of habit. It is of no use hav¬ 
ing agreement of the paying on credit 
terms and then allowing the customer 
to disregard the agreed terms with 
impunity. It has been said that more 
than a half of the tailoring trades’ bad 
debts would have been recoverable 
had early action been taken to recover 
them instead of continuing for years 
in the hope that the customer will pay. 
The tailor should watch his ledger 
for defaulters no less closely than he 
does his bank pass sheets and the time 
to follow up an account which has 
broken the terms of a credit agree¬ 
ment or which shows a departure front 
the normal habit of cash payment is 
when either of these developments 
occurs. To say that something will 
have to be done soon when this or 
that customer is seen to be getting 
into arrears is not soon enough. It 
must be done at once. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
few small bespoke tailors can afford 
to give more than a month’s credit 
to any but a very select few. To give 
uncontrolled credit to all and sundry 
is bound to end in financial low water. 

Of course some customers will stand 
on their dignity if. owing their tailor, 
the matter is dealt with promptly, 
firmlv and in a businesslike way. but 
the times demand that they should be 
so dealt with. Uncontrolled credit has 
been the curse of the bespoke tailoring 
trade; the time to stop it becoming so 
again is now. 

Umsies 
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Facts and 

Fancies 

1 ^ 0 RGET FULNESS is one of the 
■ most commoa of human short¬ 
comings. and it has variable results. 

To forget some things may not bring 
great trouble to the one who forgets; 
to forget other things may bring much 
woe. 

Tailors and cutters, being human (or 
nearly so), are not free from bouts of 
forgetfulness. There is hardly a 
cutter in existence who can truthfully 
say that he has never forgotten a cus¬ 
tomer’s request. Few if any tailors 
could aver that they have always 
remembered instructions given to them 
by cutters. 

Mr. So-and-so did not mention at 
the time of ordering his suit that he 
would like a tab. hole and button at 
the mouth of the jacket inside breast 
pocket. He telephoned the particular 
a few days later and the cutter took 
the message—but he forgot to make 
any written note. Result: no tab for 
So-and-so. 

Not a very troublesome matter 
perhaps, one might think. However, 
it really means that a customer has 
been disappointed. And. in any case, 
it's rather a messy job to put in the 
tab after the pocket and jacket have 
been completed. 

There are much larger results of 
forgetfulness. I remember a suit 
which was ordered for a wedding 
and which had to be delivered at a 
certain address—not the one to which 
this wedding-suit customer usually 
had his clothes sent. The customer 
mentioned the change to the cutter at 
the final fitting, but the latter forgot 
to tell the office staff responsible for 
despatch. The postal authorities 
carried out their part of the proceed¬ 
ings by delivering the suit to the 
address on the box label. On the very 
morning of the wedding the customer 

telephoned: “Where the - is my 

suit'.’ ’’ It required a frantic rush 
around to trace that suit to the 
“ Returned Postal Packages” and get 
it to that fuming prospective bride¬ 
groom in time for his doom at the 
altar. 

I suppose there will always be 
tailors who forget to respond to the 
various injunctions on garment tickets. 
Extra ply on right: do not draw in 
bridle; lapels to finish 3" net at the 
top. I have known each of those 
things- and many others—to be 
written by cutters. And 1 have had to 
conclude that some tailors can’t read. 

David Manley 


On the 


THRIMMINGS are those parts of a 
1 garment which serve as lining 
and interlining, and as such they form 
an important part of the practice of 
garment cutting and making. No 
matter how much attention and care 
is given to the drafting of the cloth 
parts, the finished garment will be 
completely spoiled if the relative 
trimmings are not accurately cut. 
Adequate allowance for ease is of 
paramount importance, and when this 
essential fact is understood it becomes 
necessary to devise ways and means 
of providing the required ease in the 
correct locations, without impairing 
balance and the essential relationship 
between cloth parts and trimmings. 

Bearing this in mind consideration 
must first be given to defining those 
regions of the garment which require 
ease. In the main they can be classi¬ 
fied under three headings: - 

(1) Back stretch. 

(2) Chest region. 

(3) Shoulders and scyes. 

The remaining important region, 
that of the hips and seat, does not 
require ease other than that produced 
by the under-arm and front darts 
which will be in accordance with those 
of the forepart. 

Linings 

It is at once apparent that in order 
to produce ease in the linings they 
must be cut wider and in some cases 
longer than their relative cloth parts. 
It is also apparent that the extra 
width and length cannot be added 
indiscriminately, since the ease must 
be directed to certain parts of the 
garment only. It follows then that the 
extra width and length must be 
added in such a way as to infn.se ease 
into required positions. To do this 
properly it is necessary to estimate the 
amount of ease required; and this will 
be assessed as each part is dealt with. 

In the normal lounge jacket of the 
better class the following trimmings 
will be required: — 

(1) Back Lining. 

(2) Forepart lining. 

(3) Sleeve lining. 

(4) Forepart canvas. 

(5) Shoulder haircloth. 

(6) Breast padding. 

(7) Facing. 

(8) Top-collar. 

(9) Pocketing and Sundries. 

The facing and top-collar are in¬ 
cluded in the list above since they are 
not constructed by the square to scale. 


importance 


but from the forepart and under-collar 
respectively. 

It has been stated that ease is re¬ 
quired for the back stretch region of 
the jacket. The need for this is that 
the back stretch embraces the shoulder 
blades, a part of the body which is 
in almost constant movement. Pro¬ 
vision must be made for this move¬ 
ment in order to avoid discomfort 
to the wearer. This applies equally 
to the cloth back, and an allowance 
is always made for easing-in the back 
shoulder-seam. 

Not pliable 

Another thing must be remem¬ 
bered, however: that lining is not so 
pliable as cloth, and though the cloth 
will stretch the lining does not stretch 
to the same degree. Added to this is 
the fact that the finished appearance 
of the back shoulders must be clean, 
and this cannot be achieved if the 
lining is in any way tight. Also pro¬ 
vision must be made for the insertion 
of a shoulder pad. Therefore the 
back lining must be cut in accordance 
with the back, with extra width and 
length for the infusion of ease. 

The back neck part of the linings 
can be marked in net since no ease 
is required at this position, in the 
majority of cases. However, if it is 
thought to be an advantage to have 
a little extra length from the back 
neck region down towards the blades 
(as might be the case in certain in¬ 
stances). an addition can be made as 
shown by the dash outline at A on 
Diagram A. 

The shoulders 

These have a direct bearing on the 
movements of the blades: indeed, the/ 
“ move ” together. Therefore, this is 
a logical point from which to infuse 
ease. This is done by marking the 
shoulder run from net at the neck to 
up and out at the shoulder end. A 
comparison of points 1 and 2, Dia¬ 
gram A. will illustrate this. When 
the shoulders are basted seam on 
seam the ease will be infused into the 
back and provision will have been 
made for the shoulder pad. The 
stated cannot be proved correct by 
theory, but it has been found adequate 
in practice. 

Another important thing to consider 
in the cutting of linings is that of the 
back scye. 

Here is a logical point from which 
to allow ease in an opposite direction. 
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Provision is made by adding down 
the back scye, terminating at a point 
\" above the back-seam step where 
the lining seam step is formed. I his 
allowance would be eased, not auto¬ 
matically, but by the tailor when bast¬ 
ing out the armhole. Again the 
amount stated has been found ade¬ 
quate in practice. It will be neces¬ 
sary to raise the back seam step by 
since this will be forced down slightlv 
when the shoulder-seams are basted 
together. Any surplus lining in the 



scye is pared away before setting in 
the sleeves. 

In order to maintain harmony of 
side-seam run, and to taper off the 
ease allowance gradually, is 

allowed from seam step to net at the 
waist. This will serve as a safeguard 
against tightness at the scye, there¬ 
fore the side-seam can be marked net 
from waist to hem. 

It is possible that the shape of some 
figures may suggest a little more 
allowance at the side-seam of the 
lining. Such an allowance is indicated 
by the dash line at B on the diagram. 

Centre back 

In all probability the allowances 
previously mentioned will be adequate 
for ease in the back. But it is stressed 
that, in order to avoid any tendency to 
tightness at any part, ease should be 
allowed on all three sides. This can¬ 
not be infused directly without mak¬ 
ing the back neck circle full -and this 
is not required. Therefore it is added 
in the form of a knife pleat along the 
centre back-seam. That is, to add V 
at nape of neck bearing to net at the 
waist, as from 3 and 4, Diagram A. 
When marking, the seam will be sewn 
down H" and then carried across to 
the standard seam’s width, which is 
continued down to the hem. The 
pleat thus formed will then be pressed 
into position and ease taken out as 
required by the movement of the 
wearer. The lower part of the back- 
seam is marked net to the hem. 

Pleat to hem 

A common practice is to continue 
the pleat to the hem; and while at 
first thought this seems to be desir¬ 
able, it is not really required for the 
aforementioned method gives the 
cleaner finish. 

The overall length of lining must be 
enough to ensure ease and provide for 
“ play.” This should be cut the same 
length as the back, surplus being 
turned up when basting the hem. 

The forepart lining, with which I 
shall deal in the next article, covers 
almost the whole of the forepart. 
Therefore it must be cut to allow for 
ease in the chest, shoulders and scye. 
The main points mentioned for the 
cutting of the back lining again apply. 

R. E. Brown 

{To be continued) 


I STAND BY 



The background for every correct lapel 



Manufactured Exclusively by 

EDWARD WEBB & SONS (WORCS.) LTD. 
WORCESTER 


SITUATION VACANT 

DESIGNER 


First class Designer of Men’s 
Clothes wanted to run small 
factory in connection with Cut, 
Make and Trim business in 
Yorkshire. Applicant must be a 
man of very highest standard 
with plenty of Drive and Ini¬ 
tiative and full knowledge of 
the trade. The successful appli¬ 
cant may in due course be off¬ 
ered an interest in the business. 
All applications will be dealt 
with in strictest confidence. 
This advertisement is known to 
own staff. Apply in first instance 
to 

Box No. 443. 

The Tailor and Cutter Ltd., 
Gerrard Street, W.I. 
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THE BIG ELEVEN SUGGEST- 


For Autumn— 


\VB continue the reports on the 
’ ’ Autumn Collections ol London 
Couture Designers with news of one 
of the newest, but already one of the 
best known, members. 

Michael at Lachasse 

scored a big hit and plenty of pub¬ 
licity in the early months of this year 
when he presented his Masher .Suit, a 
line and style which was reproduced 
later in many fabrics. This season he 
has christened his lines “ The 
Gaucho ” and “ The Big Top,” ex¬ 
plaining the idea as “ a shifting of the 
interest from the hip line to the collar 
and the shoulders, giving rather a 
wedge shape to the silhouette, but re¬ 
taining a very definitely sloping shoul¬ 
der line.” There is no squaring of the 
shoulder, no padding to build up 
squareness, but the shoulder is longer, 
made to extend a little beyond its 
natural end. but to curve well over it 
as well. Skirts were always narrow, 
usually with pleats at the back. 

The two ” trend sketches ” of suits 
from this house show the importance 
which is given to the top of the figure, 
the whole garment gathering width at 
the upper arm, and then tapering 
towards the hem. 

The two most used ways of obtain¬ 
ing this width were by a curved 
shoulder to shoulder yoke, with the 
main part of the jacket attached to 
the yoke with a rope scam; the sleeves, 
usually cut in one with the main part 
of the jacket, were very full above the 
elbow, and very very wrist-fitting at 
th • cuff. Another way in which this 
width at the top was produced was by 
the addition of a very long stole often 
made in the same material as the 
slimly-fitting suit it accompanied, and 
nearly always lined with toning velvet. 

The stole was worn back to front (if 
there is a back and a front to a stole) 
with the ends tied at the back, and 
the folds forming just below the 
shoulders. The velvet lining gave a 
“clinging” surface, keeping the stole 
in place. 

These two main lines, the gaucho 
line and the big top stole line were pre¬ 
sented in many forms and in many 
materials, in tweeds, in town worsteds, 
in velvets and in wools lined with 
lame for formal occasions. 

Among the gaucho jackets, many 
different ways of cutting were used to 
produce this wide-at-the-shoulders 
effect. Sometimes the yoke was taken 
across the back, the back of the sleeve 
being cut in one with the main part of 
the jacket back, the front half of the 
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The “Gaucho” 


sleeve being set in below the dropped 
shoulder line accentuated by the yoke. 
Some of these jackets were cut with 
literally more width than length at the 
back and front, all of them possessed 
some form of dropped shoulder, or 
were cut in raglan or magyar style to 
produce the long, rounded shoulder 
line, and all possessed the taper-to-the- 
cuff sleeve, usually with buttons at the 
wrist so that a really fitting sleeve 
could be worn. 

Among his fitting suits this designer 
had many lovely styles to his credit, 
and. from top to hem they went some¬ 
thing like this; contrary to the styles 
shown by most other designers, 
Michael at Lachasse decided to defi¬ 
nitely lower his collar line, making the 
collars sit right down on the neck. 
Shoulders were cut with as much slope 
as the natural figure would allow and 
extended beyond the shoulder width. 
Sleeves were set in to a small armhole, 
kept close to the figure. There was no 
drape in the cut and the waist was as 
closely fitting as possible. From below 
the many-darted waist (there were sel¬ 
dom less than three darts and a panel 
seam in each front of the jacket, and 
two panel seams and a centre back 
seam in the back) the jacket was 
curved and padded at the side and the 
front, giving a slight tummy curve to 
the line below the waist. The skirts 
worn with these suits were always slim 
in silhouette, nearly always quite plain 
in front, with two or three knife pleats 
at the back. 

To wear with her suit, madam could 
have either the stole, or a little tri¬ 
angular scarf, made of the same 
material as the suit, lined with velvet 
and worn back to front, the little 
handkerchief point being at the centre 
front, and the tie at the back of the 
neck. 

Many of the suits buttoned with 
three buttons to the waist, either d.b. 
or s.b., below curved notched lapels or 
a cpllar and revers cut in one. A fly 
“half method of buttoning was often 
shown; a combination of shown but¬ 
tons and fly fastening, sometimes the 
top-most button was shown, and the 
rest, to the waist and below, were con¬ 
cealed, or occasionally, on a belted 
suit, the buttons above the waist were 
hidden, and those below, shown. 

Peter Russell 

This designer showed a slightly 
squarer shoulder line, an easy fit¬ 
ting waist and a cuff-length jacket, 
teamed with a skirt which nearly 
always had a pleat somewhere, often 
in rather unusual positions. His love 


and the Fly Half 

of the country, casual clothes, tweeds, 
country house parties and walking are 
ieffected in the styling of the clothes 
that he makes. He always shows the 
ideal outfit for the country visit, the 
suit, the waist-length cape and the 
dress, all in soft tweed the ensemble 
for arriving in, the jacket and dress for 
walks, and the cape to put over the 
dress on a chilly evening. 

Many of the suits which this 
designer showed were made with d.b. 
fastening, the buttons gradually form¬ 
ing a V to the waistline To further 
accentuate the small waist, the but- 
tons were graded in size, big buttons 
at the top and the smallest to fasten 
at the waist. 

Fur mainly persian lamb, moleskin 
and mink was used to trim and to 
line many jackets, suits and coats in 
this collection. One very lovely velvet 
coat made with a slightly dropped 
shoulder line and big, round imoortant 
Isleeves. had little mink cuffs and 
under-collar. The neckline of the coat 
was built up. and the mink was added 
underneath, to show when the collar 
was turned up. 

Michael Sherard 

Another believer in the rounded 
body line, and a really feminine soft¬ 
ness in women's clothes, whether 
tailored or of the dressmaker tvpe, 
showed suits with dropped shoulder 
lines, and sleeves cut in one with the 
back or front of the jacket. Trend 
sketches shown on the opposite page 
cive an idea of the very waisted, very 
full skirted top coats which he 
designed, with big. important face¬ 
framing collars, and sleeves which 
tapered from a waist-deep armhole to 
a close-fitting wrist. 

Not content with just a waist-deep 
armhole, this designer developed the 
idea a few steps further to a really 
bat wing sleeve on one jacket. Its 
trend sketch appears opposite, and 
shows its seal skin peplum which 
hugged the hips. 

Colours in this collection were 
muted and sombre, but were lightened 
by contrasting linings, in such lovely 
shades as wistaria, orchid and lilac. 

Looking through the fabrics we find 
such lovely cloths as ripple zibelene in 
a cinnamon colour; a shot velveteen 
with a wide cord; a royal blue shot 
worsted, and a caviare grey, silver 
flecked facecloth. 

We will be concluding the London 
Couture news in next week's issue. 

Margaret 
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JAMES TILLEY & CO. LTD. 

Woollen Merchants 

3 Golden Square, London, W.l 


Telephone : G errard 8992 


KEILBURN 

(Wholesale) LTD. 

★ 

Specialists in Officers’ Uni¬ 
form Cloths, Regimental 
Tartans & Facings, Fleece 
linings and Dress Coatings. 

We shall be pleased to quote 
according to stocks 
available 

★ 

1 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.l 

Telephone: REG. 0186/0187 
Telegrams: Captaincy-Piccy-London 
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. . . we have been sup¬ 
plying tailors with good 
quality cloths. 
Specialities include 

CO\ r ERT and W ATER¬ 
PROOF COATINGS. 


We also offer excellent 
quality West of England 
Flannels, and Worsted 
Suitings, also Saxonies 
in Glenn and Gun 
Checks at a reasonable 
price. 

Try our Standard Bunch 
of Flannels. Other pat¬ 
terns sent on request. 


When writing for 
PATTERNS 

please state type of 
material required, shade 
and approximate weight. 

WHTUCKER 
ft COMPANY 

WOOLLEN MERCHANTS OF 

TROWBRIDGE 

West of England 


A lu 


XV'HETHER it is made up in 
woollen cloth, suede or some 
kind of cotton fabric, the lumber- 
jacket style of leisure garment is very 
useful for gardening, cycling, walking 
and other out-of-doors activities. 

The model which this draft will pro¬ 
duce is cut with a more or less 
standard armhole and a two-picce 
sleeve. It is not constructed for golf 
ot shooting. Jackets for the latter 
pursuits require a pivot type of 
sleeve and a very wide back: they are 
constructed on an entirely different 
basis. 

This jacket has six holes and but¬ 
tons on the fronts and has two out¬ 
side patch breast pockets with pleats. 
The latter are finished with square- 
cornered flaps, with or without holes 
and buttons. The collar is of the polo 
style, with slightly blunted ends. 

The sleeves are cut fairly wide and 
arc tucked or pleated into a wrist cuff. 
The cuff may be left quite plain, with 
a slit at the hindarm, or may be fitted 
with a hole and button. The waist¬ 
band may be made from the same 
material as the jacket or from some 
kind of elastic fabric. The jacket is 
tucked or pleated into the waistband. 

Measures: 17" natural waist; 7|" 
x-back; 18" sleeve forearm; 36" chest; 
33" waist. 

Scale is \ chest plus 6"—18". 

The jacket 

Square lines from point O. 

I from O is i scale; 2 from O is 
the natural waist length plus 

3 from 2 is 24" to 3" (according to 
taste). 

4 is midway 0-1; 5 from O is 1". 

Square across from all these points. 

6 from O is i scale plus J"; square 

up i" to 7 and shape the back neck 
to O. 

8 from 4 is the x-back plus }" or 

r. 

9 and 10 are squared by line 4-8. 

II from 10 is draw the 

shoulder, 11-7. 

12 from 1 is i chest plus 4"; square 
up and down. 

13 from 12 is J chest less 4". 

14 from 12 is i scale plus ±" and is 
i" in from the line up from 12. 

15 from 14 is £ scale; 16 from 10 
is 14": connect 15-16. 

17 from 15 is i" less than 7-11; 
draw the forepart shoulder with a 
slight round. 

18 from 13 is 1 ±"; connect to 17 


mber style 


and shape the scyc i" in from the 
line. 

19 from 14 is i scale less J"; 20 
from 15 is 2". 

Shape the gorge from 15 to 19, 
passim; I" outside 20. 

21 is located on the waist line, i" 
in front of the line squared down from 
12 . 

Now draw a line from 14 through 
12 and 21. thus locating 22 on the line 
squared from 3. The line 14-12-21-22 
is the centre line, point 23 being at 
its end and £" below 22. 

24 from 19 and 25 from 23 are each 
full i" for left side. 

26 from 24 and 27 from 25 are each 
-j" for right side. 

A from 3 is 91" to 10"; draw the 
bottom edge from 27 through 25 and 
23, rounding gradually to A. then 
straight from the latter point to 3. 

The front sleeve pitch is at P, 4" 
above the scye base; the back one is 
located at 8. 

The sleeve 

Square lines from point O. 

I from O is the same as 8 to 9 on 
the back; 2 from 1 (diagonally) is the 
same as the combined distances of 
8-1 1 and 17-P, less i". 

3 is midway 0-2; 4 is squared up 
14" from 3. 

Connect 2-4 and 4-1 and shape the 
crown as shown, rounding at 2-4 
and 11" at 4-1. 

5 from 1 is the sleeve forearm mea¬ 
sure plus 1"; 6 from 5 is 11"; 7 is 
midway 1-5. 

8 from 7 is 1"; shape the forearm 
as indicated. 

9 from 8 is 81", on a line squared 
from 7. 

Square back from 6 to 10, making 
the latter point 6" from 5 for the 
bottom of culf. 

II from 5 and 12 from 10 arc each 

21". 12 being squared by line 5-10. 

B is 1" above 12; draw a line 
from 11 through B. extending to 13, 
which is 8" to 84" from 11. The top 
of the cuff is drawn straight and the 
bottom of the sleeve portion is slightly 
rounded from the line ll-B-13. 

Draw the hindarm from 2 through 
9 to 13, thus completing the top-half. 

For the under-half, mark in k scale 
from 1 to 14; 15 from 14 is $"• 

16 from 1 is the amount of the 
under-scye between the pitches, allow¬ 
ing for a little easing-in. Shape the 
under-half as indicated, making only 
a moderate hollowing between 16 and 
15 and 15-1. 
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leisure jacket 


Cloth Waistband. 

Square lines from point O. 

I from O is half waist measure plus 

^ 2 from 1 and 3 from O are each 3 
4 from 3 and 5 from O are each 

Two buttonholes are placed at one 
end of the waistband, with corres¬ 
ponding buttons at the other end, 
when the band is opened out. 

Connect the various points and 
complete the waistband. 


The Collar 

Square lines from point O. 

1 from O equals the combined dis¬ 
tances of 0-7 and 15-19, plus } • 

2 is midway 0-1; 3 from 1 is i ; 
4 from 3 is 1". 

5 from O is 11 ; 6 from 5 is 2 ; 7 
from 6 is i" of ’’spring.” 

8 from 4 is 24"; 9 from 8 is 1 \ . 

Connect the various points as indi¬ 
cated; line 4-5 will be the crease-line 
of the collar. 

Complete as indicated. 




LAUGHTON’S COLUMN 


What's in a name? If the name'* " Maxion 
there'* plenty . . and Ihi* the manufacturer* Of 
the 'Maxton ' blouse have proved to the 
pleasure of retailer* and faihion public alike. 
Here i* a name thut ha* won wide recognition 
for top quality in material*, tailoring, and 
styling. 

The manufacturer* of " Maxton blouse*, 
Brian Manufacturing Co. l td., of Rathhone 
Place, W.l, began producing ju*t over 12 year* 
ago, and they huve now grown into one of the 
largest firm* of thi* kind in the country. Under 
the progressive direction of Mr. Zorek. output 
was boosted up to the record total of 15,000 
blouses a week, with the emphasis on quality 
throughout all operations. 

Visiting the thoughtfully planned and well- 
equipped factories, I noticed in the sewing 
department* an outstanding proportion of 
buttonhole, button-sewing and special machines 
to achieve a ready flow of production free of 
bottleneck*. In the cutting room* I saw the 
latest type of Electric Heed rail* had been 
installed to prevent the usual entanglements 
involved with flex straggling over the cutting 
tables, thus freeing the operator from fear of 
severing the flex. 

At Maxton House, their headquarters, where 
production from all factories is again inspected. 

I saw thousands of blouses being sorted and 
placed separately in cellophane covers to ensura 
that they reach the customer “ factory fresh ” 

1 was naturally pleased to witness the import, 
ancc placed by Mr. Zorek on having an efficient 
section of special sewing machines, where 
** Laughton Reuuilts ” have earned his praise 
as “ the best that money can buy ”. May I 
add that in these difficult times it is doubly 
important to buy “ specials ” from a reputable 
firm backed by an efficient service organisation. 
The Brian Manufacturing Co. are, as you can 
see, just one satisfied user of “ Laughton 
Rebuilt?”, and are also delighted with our 
after-sales service which, added to the 7 days 
trial period plus 3 months’ guarantee, makes our 
Rebuilts the best value for money. Like 
Mr. Zorek, you can put your confidence in 
“ Laughton Rebuilts ”. 

Harry Laughton. 


LAUGHTON ENGINEERING Co., Ltd. 
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READERS’ LETTERS 

Machining—one way to Utopia? 

■ ETTERS intended for publication should be addressed to The Editor, "The Tailor and 
L- Cutter,” Gerrard Street, London, W.l. The wishes of readers who do not want their names 
and addresses to be published will be respected, and letters can be published over a " nom de 
plume ", but the name and address of the writer must be included in the letter —as we cannot 
publish completely anonymous opinions. 


Sir. -According to the Sunday 
Express (Jul> 27) Bespoke Tailors' 
Guild President Harry Ellis believes 
the public will most likely rule that 
clothing prices stay as thev are. 

If the price of wool has reached 
rock bottom, then the raw wool rise 
will have to be absorbed during manu¬ 
facture. I think Mr. Ellis might be 
wisely employed absorbing some 
means of reducing making costs of 
clothes, yes. and without reducing 
wages. If some of the work was done 
by machine that 1 have seen done by 
London tailors by hand, on a wise 
divisional system, no one would suffer. 

Prices would be less. Wages would 
perhaps improve, but above all the 
workman's lot would be a happier 
one. So stick to your own last. 

C. Wiggles worth. 

90. York Street. 

Wakefield. 

Hand sewing of certain vital parts 
is still an essential feature of the well 
tailored suit whether it is made on 
the “ one man one job " system or bv 
anv other method of production. If 
London tailors do more handwork 
than reader Wigglesworth deems 
necessarx, perhaps it is because their 
quality-loving customers demand it. 
-Ed. 

Calcutta cue 

Sir. --We were keenly looking 
forward to see illustrations of the 
Edwardian Style of which we have 


heard so much about, in the Fashion 
Plates of your series M.113. but we 
find that for only one such style 
M.202 in single-breasted lounge suit 
there are none others. 

We are left to wonder if the 
Edwardian Style is really approved 
by the well-dressed Englishman or if 
it did not get sufficient support by the 
majority of the tailoring firms in 
England or above all .if you had been 
caught in two minds after hearing 
what the American has to say about 
the Edward, grandpa's suit. 

Naturally we were disappointed and 
we hope that in your winter series you 
will have illustrations of the Ed¬ 
wardian style in many, so that we may 
be able, at least, to place authentically 
before our customers the fashions pre¬ 
vailing in London as Calcutta takes its 
cue from London for its styles for 
men. 

F. Mascarenhas. 

The Sartorial House, 

21. Free School St., 

Calcutta. 

M.202 is not the only illustration 
which has come under the influence 
of Edward in the current series of 
Men’s Fashion Plates. Reader Mas¬ 
carenhas seems to have missed a 
covert coat with outside ticket pocket, 
a d.b. reefer suit with cuffed sleeves 
and plain bottoms, an s.b. suit with 
outside ticket pocket and another with 
flapped, slanting, outside breast pocket 
and long side vents at the back. 


Extreme Edwardian styles are not 
featured at all because demand for 
exaggerated garments, taking the 
country as a whole, is insignificant. 
” Evolution not revolution ” remains 
the motto of the British tailor and his 
fashion conscious customer. American 
opinions about the suits worn by their 
grandfathers coincide with our own. 
The things they say about clothes 
sometimes affect our eye but never 
mind. —Ed. 

Waist record 

Sir, I hope you are getting a good 
lot of pattern orders as a result of 
my record large order of the past. I 
refer to the pattern for a man with an 
84-inch waist which you cut for me 
in 1930. You should have put my 
full name and address in the adver¬ 
tisement as proof. After thirty years 
in business 1 was forced to retire from 
it four years ago and, due to ill 
health, sell up. That business brought 
me over 50,000 mail order customers 
and over 20,000 in Ilford and district. 
But. although circumstances have 
changed, my heart is still in the trade 
and I still have hundreds of old 
customers sending me work by post 
who will not send it to anybody else. 
I did not sell my connection or trad¬ 
ing name as I prize it highly. As I 
have still six years to run before I 
qualify for a pension I must make the 
best of it. 

Perhaps you would like to know 
how many yards I needed for that 
gentleman in 1930 who had an 84" 
waist. 92" seat and 24|" leg. He 
required seven and a half yards of 
54-inch wide cloth. 

George Walker. 

3, Audrey Road, 

Ilford, Essex. 




THESE NEW DONEGAL TWEEDS 
FOR FASHIONABLE WEAR 

have never been more popular, and in our opinion this is due 
to the fact that they are handwoven from selected millspun 
woollen yarns—and—when you remember the weights thisjis a most 
remarkable achievement. Patterns Come and Patterns Go But the 
Old favourites are still the Big Sellers! In the NEW WEIGHTS 
they will sell even better. We have now 
produced our new range for 1952. All 
patterns are available in three weights, 

74 oz., 9 oz. and 12 oz. (28/29 width.) 

Bona fide TAILORS ore invited to write to¬ 
day for PATTERNS POST FREE 

When writing please state whether interested in ladies' or men's and also 
state approximate weights and shades. This saves delay and ensures 
getting patterns by return. 

IRISH HANDWOVEN TWEEDS LTD.' 

4S UPPER MOUNT ST., DUBLIN. And at 30 SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER 

London Stockists : LEE, BALDWIN & SON, 113 Askew Rd. W.I2. Tel.: SHEpherds Bush 5059 
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“Can YOU face 

Competition? ” 

THE boom years have gone . . . the public are 
1 canny and choosey. Many have learned that 
“ cheap ” clothes are a delusion. By using the 
B. & B. C.T.M. Service you can offer individually 
Bespoke tailored clothes at reasonable prices. 

You measure and fit every garment, the making 
of which is carried out by craftsmen who work in 
our rooms just as they would if they were on your 
premises. You can see at the try-on stage that we 
do not work on factory methods but are genuine 
Bespoke Tailors working on a large scale. 

Write for literature. 

Bespoke Tailors ( Wholesale ) 

28 CUTLER STREET, LONDON, E.l 

Tel.: AVEnue 4162-3 Grams: Cutrimake, Phone, London 


SUPER SOLID WORSTED 


BARATHEAS 


Quality 3333 
” 3334 

” 3250 


AIR FORCE BLUE 

KHAKI 

BLACK 


All 58' wide. 


16 ozs. 


PRICE 29 6 PER YARD 

If you are not registered. Tax chargeable is 
approx. 2 6 per yard 


• • • 

A Super Quality Barathea well known in Black, 
now offered in Service Colours in the same 
reliable quality. 

DELIVERY FROM STOCK 
ANY LENGTH SUPPLIED 
PATTERNS ON APPLICATION 


HERBERT DICKINSON & CO 

UPPERHEAD MILLS, HUDDERSFIELD 




Another Problem 

of Sound Reproduction 

solved by &.&C. 


A well-known laundry consulted the G.F..C. 
regarding the installation of a sound system for 
relaying musical programmes. The shape of the 
building and the effects of water vapour upon 
apparatus posed problems of their own but these 
were satisfactorily solved and one of the industrial 
type loudspeakers used is shown in the illustration. 

Whatever the acoustic problem, the G.E.C. stands 
ready to bring its specialised theoretical and practical 
knowledge to bear upon it. Why not consult the 
G.E.C. about your sound problems? 


SOUND SYSTEMS b 


V w. — . 

SPECIALISTS IN THE FIELD OF ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 


t he general ELECTRIC CO. 


LTD., 


MAGNET HOUSE . KINGSWAY , LONDON. W.C.2 
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VERTISEME NTS 


m«nts 4*. p*r lin«. nnm.rnum n^ Box n^mb*r.^ount « Vcuu/r House, Garrard Street 


Situations Wanted 

.„. Semi-display advertise- 

Replies forwarded. Is extra. Replies 


numbers count 

'Box '^mber. must b.toST*. K«^mu«7ich The To,lor end 
London, W.l. U , ad; Friday, V.r .toppr.a.adv.. see separate notice. 


Cutter by first post Friday. nX‘to VLi “to'm»m'.'n”»d'v.rtr,em.ni ,( they think 

Th * P ^d P o r, :o° M A«V^b.“mreT wen to .;:f,rl accuracy ,n s.tt.n, up the advertisements, but should 
a P ; 0 e P rror bfm,d« *« *** themselves responsible in any way for same. 

OOD JOBS arc reserved for good men. Have 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

The tngugrmrnl ot persons answering these 
arisenisrments mutt he made through a Loral 
onhe ot the Ministry ot Labour or a Scheduled 
[mplovmeni 4genes il the app'lcant is a man 
aged ls-64 inelastic or a woman aged 18-M mil"- 
site unless he or she. or thr employment, is 
excepted from the prosisiont ot the Notification 
nt Vacancies Older. 1952 

A N AGENT required with existing connections, j 
calling upon retail shops dealing in men's 
outer wear Good commissions paid. (Hudders 
held )—Box 4(2 

A S UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for work¬ 
room manageress Good holidays. High ] 
level of education, fim-class references essential 
Agi 30-45. - Apply, giving details of experience, 
to Box 42b 

rxOSTUME COAT CUTTER FITTER (male) 
V, required for West End. Previous experi¬ 
ence of running a workroom in first-class retail | 
bespoke trade essential Pay not levs than £900 a | 
veai Wnic fully to Box T C ? 10, L.P.E.. 110. 

St Martins Lane. W.C 2 

CilT LENGTH Cloth Merchant requires Agents 
v- »uh cxisune connections coxcring the whole 
of the British Isles, calling upon retail tailors of 
men s wear Good commissions paid. (Huddcrs- 
held >— Box 441. 

First-class Designer of Men's 
in 

connection with Cut. Make and Trim business in 
Yorkshire Applicant must be a man of xery 
highest standard with plenty ot drive and imlia- 
tivi and full knowledge of the trade The success¬ 
ful applicant may in due course be offered an 
interest in the business All applications will be 
dealt with in strictest confidence. This advertise¬ 
ment is known to own staff —Apply in first in¬ 
stance to Box 443. 

T7ARN MORE BY LEARNING MORE Learn 
1 j culling or improve your knowledge 
cutting; leant from experts how 
by best West End methods 


f " you the knowledge to lit youtscll lor a good 
position in any branch ot the Tailoring trade 
The Tailor A Cutter Academy's Personal Courses 
offer unique training for these and other put- 
poscs. We specialise in Correspondence Courses 
tor Cutting. Wc have students in all parts ot 
the world, and wc invite you to senj lor our 
prospectus. Write to: The Registrar. The Tailor 
x ( utter Academy. 42, Gcrrard Street. London. 


Khaki Drill Uniforms — 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

I 3 QOKKLEPLR, Correspondence Clerk. Tronl 
* > Shop Salesman, fully experienced West End 
work available in two weeks' time. Inquiries 
invited Irom West End Bespoke tailors or out¬ 
fitters. Box 435. 

17XPERIENCED Bespoke Cutter fitter, able to 
x a control workroom, age 32, seeks position. 
North or Midlands —Box 444. 

L ADIES’ and Gent's. 25 years’ practical experi¬ 
ence all branches, seeks post.—Box 445. 

V 'OUNG MAN (Nigerian). 10 years' practical 
tailoring experience, recently awarded Tailor 
and Cutter Diploma for Gent's Tailoring and 
Cutting, seeks situation London, Manchester or 
Dublin.—Box 410. 


C.M.T. 

H LASSON, C.M.T., Specialist in Ladies' 
• Tailoring, will eliminate your worries.— 
9, Hillside Buildings. Leeds, II. _ w _ 

I f 1GHEST CLASS Ladies’ and Gents C M I 
A for the best end of the measure trade. 
Keen prices —Puckatseh Brothers. Limited. 54-56. 
Whitehall Road. Leeds. 12. Tel.: 25748. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST C.M.T. IN 
THE TRADE 

Send us your special measure orders and be 
certain of pleasing the most fastidious of your 
clothes I cIImb. 


w T h ^a 0 x re f«°reltab> 1 Hand-felled. Leaf Edge Collars 
the more you are worth --Write today tor rcliao.c | rt — u ..,. —.. i~..fTv 


guide offered free by The Tailor & Cutler 
Academy. Gerrard Street. London. W.l. 

K MBROIDERERS for regimental bUucr patches, 
etc. -Box 4)7 


17 XPERIENCED Swatch-Maker (female) re- 
qutred to take charge of Sample Depart¬ 
ment (Furnishing Fabrics), W 1 area.—Box 440. 
T7XPORT Overseas Agents required by Man- 
Tv Chester Woollen Merchants specialising in 
14 15-ounce Fancy Worsted Suitings and Gaber- 
dtnes Large stocks earned and supplied in pieces 
or cut lengihs. Splendid opportunity for experi¬ 
enced agents having first-class connections with 
Men's Jailors and Clothiers ---Box 430. 

|7ACTORV MANAGER required by old cstab- 
-t luhcd Skirt Manufacturers. Good permanent 
positiim lor right applicant Write in con¬ 
fidence Box 3S0. 

|7IRST-(. LASS TAILOR wanted for ladies' 
•* and gent's work, repairs and altcrau tv 
«) nty thorough good man need apply —W cst End 
1 allot-. 3. Queens Road Wimbledon, S.W.IV. 

telephone. Wimbledon 6004 


Shoulders, Bottoms and Cuffs 

C.M.T. PRICES REDUCED 
In spite of increased cost of raw materials— 
carriage—packing—wages—postage and telephone 
wc have succeeded in making substantial reduc¬ 
tions throughout our C.M.T. Grades, owing to 
increased efficiency in production, and wc have 
abolished EXTRA CHARGES. 

STOCK ORDERS QUOTED FOR 
FREDERICK CURTIS. 

JUBILEE WORKS. JUBILEE TERRACE. 

LEEDS. 6. 


Al .1 NJ 8 . 1952 


O NLY 57 YARDS LEFT • Waterproof, weather. 

proof, line quality material, ids • t»r Golf 
Jackets Summer wear light Sport* 

O, Warehouse wear. »6;n width. I ' hd pit 
post free. Any length cut Pattern on request 

CIHFARS AND SCISSORS (Sokiimn made) in 
^ siiK'k lor immediate delivery Shears. Min. 
lb (Is. bd : 12in . 14 IKS 6J.. Dimming Scissors 
(bent arm). 10in., 23/6. Buttonhole Scissor, 

41 in lb;-. Prices include rcgisiered postage 

Send' remittance with order. rhe Tailor and 
Cutter Ltd., (ierrard Street. London. VV I 
UHOULDER PADS made to measure Our 
i » large range covers most types ol Shoulders, 
but if you require Puds made to your own speci¬ 
fication, send us patterns and particulars and 
we will submi; samples. Jaykay Shoulder fad- 
Ltd.. 5. Albemarle Street. London. W.l Keg. 

VJTYLE BOOKS. Tailored Styles lor Gentlc- 
O men ” 2b styles. OveraH s./c Ntm x . ).n_ 
'Specimen and price on request The Tailor and 
Cutter Ltd,. Gerrard Street. London. VV I 

W LBBS Popular Trimming Service. ( onsidcr- 
ablc reduction of price now from 17/6 per 
et Standard of quality maintained PnccsHttv 
on request - -Webbs Warehouse. 10b. London 
Road. Liverpool. 3. 11, Sugar Lane. Manchester 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


rriAILOR Sc CUTTER. 
1 torial Gazette. Thor 


Minister Ga/ette. Sar- 
■*- torial oazeric. inon.(on's Review. Western 
Gazette. Master Tailor. Cutters' Gazette. Gentle- 
men’s Magazine. London Tailor, and other Gents 
Garments magazines. English. American .French 
or German, old volumes from 1850 to 1940. and 
old books on Gent's Garments of any author. 
State prices in lot or separately by air mail. - 
M. N. Pataskar. Poona. 4. India. 

\\TE are still requiring the following old 
V> cotumes of “ The Tailor and Cutter ’ : 1866. 
1867. 1868. Wc would be grateful for the offer 
of these volumes.—The Tailor and Cutter Ltd.. 
Gerrard Street. London. W.l. 

■\TTOMEN S WEAR. Wc would like the offer 
VV of the following volumes to make good 
library: 1910, 1913. 1914. 1925. 1941. 1942.- 

Plcasc write: Mr. A. A White. The Tailor and 
Cutter Lid.. Gerrard Street, London. W.l. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES 

B ELLOW High Arm Padder. In first-class con¬ 
dition —Apply Culbcrt, Regis House. King 
William Street, EC .4. Telephone: MANsion 
House 8744 

« * /~i RAPH1TE ” for pattern making Insist on 
V* •• Hancocks,” obtainable from all trimming 
merchants. 

T FATHER Elbow Cuff Patch Sets. 39 - Uoz 
Et Also whole skins. — Cowling. Freeschool 
Lane. Leicester. 

M ORRIS Ladies’ Garment Cutting and 
Making. New edition now on sale. 67,-. 
post free.—The Tailor and Cutler. Ltd.. Gerrard 
Street. London. VV I. 


miscellaneous 

/GARMENTS Turned and Rctailorcd Send for 
vX List -Original Turning and Repairing Co.. 
Ltd., 90. High Holborn, London, W.C.l. Quality 
Tailoring Guaranteed. Established over 50 years. 
HOLborn 9416. 

OUTWORKERS 

,1 AND SKIRT MAKERS, first-class work 
at reasonable prices, can rake a few more 
jobs a week.—Box 400. 

BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

I tAlLOR. Ladies' and Gent's. Excellent op¬ 
portunity for good man. Repairs and 

alterations. and Dressmaking. D Cleaning 
agency. Lock-up shop. 25 mins. Waterloo. 
7-Year lease renewable. £800 all at—Write Box 
423 


V ES L 


business opportunities 

I > KOGR ESS1VE and well-known firm of 
Bespoke Clothiers would be interested in 
supporting (possible partnership) retail establish¬ 
ment—Please reply with lull particulars (in 
confidence) to Box 431. 


36 Trouser Curves 

17/9 plain edge. 20/- bevelled 

Postage and Packing 1/6 

The TAILOR & CUTTER Ltd. 

GERIARD STREET . LONDON, W.l 
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(UNCLASSIFIED) 

Received up to 5 pm.. Tuesdiy. 

Situations wanted 4 d per word, minimum 4 
/ill other adverts. 9 d a word, minimum 9 - 

s lOAl ALTERATION TAILOR required 
A-' Conway Williams. 48 Brook Street W 1 

f (UTTER, 27. fully experienced tailor eaicn- 
n-/ *ive knowledge of cutting ladies and gent s 
garments, seeks post as Assistant Cutter Prefer¬ 
ably ladies' cutting Post must have good pr,»- 
pects. West End City or Central London 
Box 420. __ 

CITY ol M \N( MI STER 
Tbs Central Purchasing Committee of the Cor¬ 
poration invites tenders for the supply . Ac . of 

(a) Makina-up of Uniform Cloth'ng 

(b) Making-up of Uniform Caps. 

(c) Macintoshes. Oilskins. Sou’-westers. etc 
<d) Overalls (Drill A Serge) Nurses Dresses 
(c> While Collars (semi-stiff i and Black Ties 
(f) Felt Hits. 

Conditions, specifications and forms of tender 
may be obtained on application to the General 
Manager. Corporation Transport Dcparun.-nt 55 
Piccadilly. Manchester. 1. 

Tenders, enclosed in the official envelopes 
scaled, arc to be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Central Purchasing Committee. Town Hall. 
Manchester. 2. and must he received not liter 
than 10 am. on Saturday the 23rd August. 
1952. 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

PHILIP B. DINGLE 

TOWN CLERK 

Town Hall, 

Manchester. 2. 

9th August. 1952. 


Gerrard 5353 before 5 p.m . Tuesday. 


IS I fSIBl.E REPAIRING 
Specialists to the Trade 
FRANCIS NORMAN 

I GREAT TITCHFIELD ST , 
OXFORD CIRCUS. LONDON. W 

Tel MUSeum I2SI 


HARRIS TWEEDS 

Special offer of handwovan Harris Tweeds 
28 29 ins wide, price 9 ( 4 per yard to clear 
Any length cut Available in fawns, greys, 
lovat gre#ni, loval blots, harrinibont*. fancy 
checks and heather mixtures. Patterns sent 
on request. 

We also invite inquiries for hand-knitted tax 
free Shetland and Harris knitwear. We hold 
large stocks at very keen prices and can 
usually supply by return Harris Golf hose, 
Harris half hose, ladies' Fair Isle gloves, 
berets, lacy scarves, tartan scarves, ladies 
Fair Isle bordered cardigans, lumpers and 
children's wear. Also Shetland knitting 
wools. Scotch fingering. Heather Sock wools 
and Harris Weaving wools. Wholesale 
supplied. 

Price list on request. 

Hebridean Crofter Weavers Ltd., Dept. 
T.C., Muir of Aird. Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


Burns. Tears. Moth Damage, etc., invisibly 
rewoven. Hosiery repairs to the Trade. 
Repairing Tailors. Lingerie. Hosiery, Wool 
Shops, etc., find the installation of our "D.D.” 
Hosiery Repairing Machine a remunerative 
proposition. 

DOROTHY DEAN LTD. 


FREE 

ON REQUEST 

A specimen Fashion Plate 


MEN’S 

Set A, Full Colour 
„ B. Sepia 
„ C. Two Colours 
(Set C is the latest set) 

LADIES’ 

Set D. Two Colour 

(Spring/Sumnver. I9S2) 

Please state which set interests you 

THE TAILOR & CUTTER LTD. 

Gerrard Street, London, W.l 


imwenette proofed 
GABERDINES 

ALL PURE WOOL AND SOLID WORSTED 
TWO PLY YARN WARP AND WEFT 

In shades of Fawn, Grey, Donkey, Lovat, 
Nigger, Slate, Light-blue, Royal-blue, Navy, 
Cherry and Emerald. 

If pattern bunch required please apply on trade heading. 

J. NAUGUTO:W 

10 Bigg Market, Newcastle on Tyne, I 




FLIT-ZIP 

for FASTER FASTENING 

The smooth-edged flexible zip fastener—ideal for trouser 
fly and pockets. Use only the original “ Flit-Zip. ” 

THE ••FLIT-ZIP" SLIDER FASTENER CO., 
19-21, Clerkenwell Close, London, E.C.I. 

Tel.: CLErkenwell 6340. 


* FROM STOCK! 

SOLINGEN PINKING SHEARS 9.V 75/- 

* WILKINSON 13 LEFT HAND SHEARS * 

£8*5*0 

. WILKINSON 10 LEFT HAND TRIM- ^ 

MERS - £1*12*3 

COMBINED TROUSER CURVE AND 
STRAIGHT EDGE - - £1*0*0 * 

PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE AND PACKING 

* THE TAILOR & CUTTER ★ 

GERRARD STREET LONDON, W.l 

★★★★★★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Specialists in 

BREECHES’ STRAPPINGS 

C. G. HONEYWILL LTD. 

Leather Merchants and Agents Importers & Exporters 

22a Fouberts Place, Regent Street, London, W.l. 

Telegrams Skinleatha, Piccy, London Telephone: REGent 2440 



YEW I* It ICE LIST 

ACCESSORIES 

BOOKS, SQUARES. SCISSORS. ETC. 

Sent on Request 

THE TAILOR & CUTTER LTD . Gerrard St., London. W.l 


I’ublixhcd by the Proprir 


Thr Tan or and Culler Ltd. Tailor and Cutter House, Gerrard Street. London. W.l, and printed by lYscrkvx 1 ij ,r I ) 
32-36. Fleet Lane. E.C.4. Annu’.l subscription rate 63 - (overseas £3 5x. 6d.) to be sent to The Tailor and Cutter Ltd- 
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Unifi«rm Clollw 

NAVAL, MILITARY. R.A.F. 
Officers Quality Only 
Also civilian Uniform cloths of every 
description are usually stocked by us. 
Cut lengths supplied, but stocks are 
now limited So send your enquiries 
and we will do our best from what 
is available. 


CO. 


James Beever * 

LIMITED 

25, BROOK STREET. HUDDERSFIELD 

T.lephone A27 Tel«ir»m» : Beever 



■y^l LORING — BY tailors for tailors 

You can regard our craftsmen as your 
craftsmen. Our high standards will en¬ 
hance your prestige. We will tailor your 
cloth and your specifications and make 
garments that will worthily carry your 
label. 

Individual tailoring by Craftsmen on best 
bespoke principles. Cut, Make and 
Trim, or Cut and Make Only. 

Our t«rvIces are exclusive to one shop in each town 
Prices on application 

E. M. GLAZEBROOK & Co., 43, Buttermarket, IPSWICH 



Tailor <5 Cutter 
exhibition 
Gold Medallist 


AWSH EARS 

fct a&t! 

New Shears are very expensive these days— 
and likely to be for some time by the look 
of things. But good shears have a very long 

life_if they are well looked after. Send 

your old pair to us. We will regrind and 
polish them and make them as good as new. 
Finest workmanship guaranteed. 

Charges : Shears 1/6 to 5/-, Scissors I/- 
(Registered post free on all orders over 
10/-). 

48 HOURS POSTAL SERVICE 

J. A. FOWLE 

Established 1840 



18-22 BELL STREET 
EDGWARE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.I 

Telephone : PAD M9I 


AiOUST 8. 1452 



★ 

★ 
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CUTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
(Men's Pocket Edition) By F. R. Morris 

A comprehensive work, covering tire cutting of Jackets Waut. 
coats. Trousers, Overcoats, etc. 15s. 6d. Post Free. 

DEFECTS AND REMEDIES 
In Tailor Made Garments By P. Dellafera 

Hundreds of defects in styles and fit thoroughly treaty and 
remedies given. Fully Illustrated. 21s. 9d. Post Free. 

THE ART OF MEASURING 
By A. S. Bridgland 

This book gives full information on the various measures taken 
for tailor made garments (Ladies’ and Gentlemens). ^ ^ 

A FIRST COURSE . 

IN GENTLEMEN’S GARMENT CUTTING 
By A. A. Whife 

A comprehensive work dealing with the cutting of gentlemen’s 
garments. Full details of pattern manipulation, styling, etc. 
Fully illustrated with upwards of one hundred diagrams and 
other illustrations. IS*- 6d. Post Free. 

A FIRST COURSE 
IN LADIES’ GARMENT CUTTING 
By P. Dellafera 

Over one hundred diagrams and full description of the cutting 
of all kinds of ladies’ garments. A large chapter on Juvenile 
Clothes. 15s< 6d - Post " ee ’ 

THE ART OF FITTING LADIES’ GARMENTS 
By F. Whitworth Green 

A completely new eauion of a book which has long been regarded 
as a most valuable aid to cutters. Profusely illustrated. 

12s. 6d. Post Free. 

THE ART OF CUTTING AND FITTING 
By J. King Wilson 

Practical fitting room hints, cutting and pattern manipulation. 

7s. 9d. Post Free 

THE ART OF GARMENT MAKING 
By P. Dellafera 

The most detailed and well-illustrated manual of practica l 
tailoring ever published. Explanation is detailed, clear and 
readable. The large number of diagrams comprises a thorough 
survey of the tailor’s craft. 15s. 6d. Post Free. 


TAILOR & CUTTER 

TAILOR a CUTTER HOUSE. GERRARD ST.. LONDON. W. 


August 8. 1452 
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LEWIS LOCKSTITCH FELLING MEANS FINE TAILORING 


The new Lewis two-thread lock stitch machine 
operates at 3,000 stifehes-per-minute instead of 
1,200 on old models. This new machine goes 
o\cr seams quickly and easily without missing 
a stitch. Moreover, it makes a stitch with a 
uniform penetration on light materials as well 
as on overcoats. The 2-to-I stitch has the soft 
feel of hand tailoring. The 1-to-l provides a 
strong stitch on heavier materials. 


ITCH MACHINES 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 

TEXTILE MACHINES CO., LTD. 
ITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 



THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. 

AVERY HOUSE. CLIRKENWELL GREEN, LONDON. E.C.I. 


(1931) LTD. 

Telephone : CLErhenwtH 31 * 1 / J 


MAKES IT EASIER 


KODAK LTD., world-famous for their photographic 
material, apparatus and chemicals, have, like so many other 
well-known firms, proved the advantages of specialised posture 
seating. Designed for the particular purpose, Tan-Sad chairs 
ensure ease of operation and freedom from fatigue. Tan-Sad 
have specialised in industrial seating problems for over 30 years 
and produced a range of seats suitable for every trade and operation. 


Tan-Sad seating has been installed for 
many leading Industrial firms including : 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS - FORD MOTOR CO • CADBURY BROS LTD 
YARDLEY’S • C. 4 J. CLARK (of Street) • McVITIE 4 PRICE LTD 


WHATEVER THE TASK 
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THE TAILOR AND CUTTER i WOMEN S WEAR 




Regd 


Made in Scotland 


=u 


/IVASPORT Scotch Cheviots have held a 
very prominent place in our collection for 
nearly twenty years. 

The new range just produced has all the merits 
of its predecessors—with the added advantage 
of today s trend to quieter—softer—and more 
subtle colourings. 
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WOOLLEN MERCHANTS OF LONDON 


31 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, 

Telephone: Gerrard 6517 (5 lines) 


GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W 
Telegrams “ Inroad, Phone, London" 











